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dohn  Ruskin 


By  O.   K.  CHESTERTON 

Men  are  constantly  saying  true  things  without  really 
thinking  them  true  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween a  truth  and  a  true  speech,  for  a  true  speech  implies 
a  true  speaker.  One  of  the  glib  phrases  which  one  hears 
everywhere,  for  instance,  is  this,  that  we  must  get  some  way 
away  from  a  great  man  in  order  to  appreciate  him.  Now 
there  is  a  truth  in  this ;  but  have  most  of  us  ever  found 
any  truth  in  it  ?  Nothing  is  worse  than  the  physical 
metaphors  that  are  used  in  the  matter.  A  physical  meta- 
phor is  never  an  idea,  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  help  out  or 
re-inforce  an  idea.  When  people  say  that  a  great  man 
is  like  a  mountain,  that  we  cannot  see  him  when  we  are 
under  his  shadow,  but  must  look  back  at  him  from  more 
distant  plains,  they  mean  nothing  at  all.  A  great  man  is 
not  in  the  least  like  a  mountain.  There  is  no  kind  of 
really  intelligible  idea  involved  in  comparing  a  poet  to  a 
peak.  We  cannot  see  a  mountain  when  we  are  close  to  it 
because  the  whole  point  of  a  mountain  is  that  it  has  a 
physical  size  unrelated  to  our  physical  power  of  sight, 
that  it  cannot  get  itself  into  our  focus  or  get  itself  mirrored 
on  the  human  mind.  But  the  whole  point  of  a  poet  is 
that  he  can  become  related  to  our  vision.  The  whole 
point  of  a  poet  is  that  he  does  know  how  to  get  himself 
into  the  human  focus  and  mirror  himself  on  the  human 
mind.  In  so  far  as  a  mountain  is  too  big  to  be  taken  in  it 
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is  all  the  more  a  mountain.  But  in  so  far  as  a  poet  is  too 
big  to  be  taken  in  he  is  all  the  less  a  poet,  for  the  poet 
means  the  man  who  can  express  himself  ;  the  poet  means 
the  man  who  can  make  himself  understood.  That  the 
mountain  cannot  explain  itself  until  it  is  dwarfed  by  dis- 
tance is  a  weakness  in  the  mountain.  That  it  is  too  large 
to  grasp  is  not  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  mountain  ;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  huge  helplessness  of  the  mountain.  The 
mountain  is  unimaginable  because  it  is  half  witted  ; 
rather  the  mountain  is  unimaginable  because  it  is  dead. 
It  cannot  explain  itself  because  it  has  not  intelligence  as  a 
man  has.  The  man  cannot  imagine  the  mountain,  but 
far  less  can  the  mountain  imagine  him. 

I  take  this  current  figure  as  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of 
all  such  cheap  physical  parallels.  None  of  these  things  des- 
cribe why  a  thinker  or  artist  whose  sole  and  special  gift  is 
explaining  himself  should  yet  be  so  strangely  unable  to 
explain  himself  to  those  nearest  to  him,  to  those  whom 
he  knows  best.  None  of  this  explains  why  a  prophet 
should  be  without  honour  in  his  own  country  or  in  his  own 
epoch.  A  mountain  cannot  convince  those  near  to  it 
because  a  mountain  cannot  contract  into  a  small  picture  of 
itself,  it  cannot  reduce  itself  to  scale.  But  the  whole 
essence  of  art  is  that  it  contracts  and  reduces  itself  to 
scale.  Those  who  talk  of  the  artist  nature  swelling  and 
expanding,  those  who  talk  of  the  outbreak,  licence  and 
overflowing  of  art  are  people  with  no  sort  of  feeling  of 
what  art  is.  Art  means  diminution.  If  what  you  want 
is  largeness,  the  universe  as  it  is  is  large  enough  for  any- 
body. Art  exists  solely  in  order  to  create  a  miniature 
universe,  a  working  model  of  the  universe,  a  toy  universe 
which  we  can  play  with  as  a  child  plays  with  a  toy  theatre. 

Yet  with  all  this  the  fact  remains  that  great  men, 
especially  such  great  men  as  Ruskin  and  the  more  com- 
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bative  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  require 
separation  and  distance  before  we  can  appreciate  them 
justly.  The  real  reason  of  this  lies,  I  think,  in  something 
quite  different  from  the  average  imagery  about  mere 
bulk.  The  reason  most  probably  is  one  which  can  be 
more  correctly  stated  by  saying  that  such  combative 
figures  produce  a  reaction  which  is  almost  simultaneous 
with  their  energy.  Yet  this  again  is  a  metaphor  drawn 
from  physical  science  and  is  therefore  futile.  The  most 
approximately  exact  statement  would  perhaps  be  this  : 
that  any  man  who  speaks  truth  and  speaks  anything  less 
than  the  full  and  divine  truth  draws  attention  to  all  the 
doctrines  that  he  himself  omits.  Men  grow  angrier 
with  him  for  the  two  or  three  things  which  he  states 
wrongly  than  for  the  two  or  three  hundred  that  he  states 
rightly ;  his  incompleteness  exasperates  exactly  because 
he  is  plausibly  and  apparently  complete.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  the  nineteenth  century  prophets,  and  especially 
the  case  with  Ruskin.  He  has  very  specially  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  nearly  right,  therefore  of  exasperating  us  by 
being  wrong.  We  do  not  disagree  with  Ruskin  as  we 
disagree  with  the  great  decisive  philosophers  who  are  our 
decisive  opponents  or  offer  to  us  decisive  alternatives. 
We  do  not  disagree  with  Ruskin  as  we  might  disagree  with 
Lucretius  or  with  Calvin  or  with  Mahomet  or  with 
Professor  Haeckel.  We  disagree  with  Ruskin  as  we  dis- 
agree with  a  friend  gone  wrong  ;  with  a  man  who  ought 
to  understand  and  does  not ;  or  (in  some  cases  I  think) 
who  does  understand  but  will  not.  For  the  irritation 
against  an  enemy  is  a  sudden  and  exceptional  passion  ; 
but  the  irritation  against  a  friend  is  a  thing  that  grows  and 
bears  fruit  like  a  living  orchard.  It  is  possible  to  be 
content  with  our  enemies ;  it  is  not  possible  to  be  content 
with  our  friends.     Our  irritation  against  a  friend  always 
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arises,  I  think,  from  the  good  that  he  has  suggested  and 
has  not  fulfilled  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  feeling  which 
a  modern  man  has  about  Ruskin. 

Partly  the  reaction  against  Ruskin  has  been  due  to 
a  consciousness  in  the  man  himself  that  he  was  restless 
and  partisan.  He  was  irritating  because  he  was  irritated. 
It  was  said  that  Carlyle  wrote  twenty  volumes  in  praise  of 
silence  ;  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  Ruskin  was  per- 
petually restless  in  advocating  rest.  All  this  should  be 
said  and  has  here  been  said  as  an  essential  preliminary  ; 
because  this  reaction  against  the  nineteenth  century 
prophet  is  coming,  and  indeed  has  come.  There  will  be 
a  reaction  against  Ruskin  as  there  was  against  Dr.  John- 
son. And  there  will  be  a  return  of  Ruskin  as  there  has 
been  a  return  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  do  not  mean  merely  that  there  will  be  a  return  to  the 
appreciation  of  his  art  and  style,  because  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  reaction  against  that.  If  there  were  an 
age  which  did  not  realize  that  Ruskin  wrote  great  English, 
it  would  be  an  age  that  had  ceased  to  write  English  at  all  ; 
probably  an  imperial  age.  Nor  is  his  purely  technical 
triumph  wholly  unconnected  with  his  philosophy.  The 
main  thing  that  Ruskin  existed  to  preach  was  this  : 
that  life  (in  the  vital  sense  of  vitality)  is  not  a  thing  of 
gasps  and  spasms,  but  a  thing  consecutive,  interdependent, 
nay  laborious.  Life  that  is  alive,  he  meant,  is  continuous. 
Life  that  is  alive  is  even  conventional.  The  hailstones 
fall  in  reckless  and  scattered  independence  because  the 
hailstones  are  dead.  The  Virginia  creeper  falls  in  one 
connected  chain,  because  the  Virginia  creeper  is  alive. 
Dull  savages  advance  into  battle  individually  and  at 
random  ;  great  civilized  armies  like  those  of  Napoleon  or 
the  Crusades  advance  in  long  lines  of  coherence  and 
necessity.     But  that  is  only  because  the  lawless  fighters 
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are  more  dead  ;  the  ordered  fighters  are  more  alive.  Now 
in  this  respect  Ruskin  can  claim  that  highest  element  of 
greatness,  the  fact  that  the  meaning  and  the  style  are 
identical.  We  in  the  modern  very  ignorant  world  have  to 
use  short  and  explosive  sentences,  like  the  volleys  of  the  dead 
hailstones.  But  Ruskin's  long  rolling  sentences,  with  their 
triumphant  rise  and  fall,  were  themselves  expressions  of  his 
belief  in  continuity,  and  the  sublime  curves  of  history. 
A  Ruskin  sentence  is  long  as  the  swinging  creeper  is  long  ; 
it  is  long  as  the  line  of  the  Napoleonic  army  was  long. 
It  is  long  because  it  is  continuous  and  because  it  is  alive. 

Like  all  the  fighters  of  his  time,  Ruskin  is  under  one 
great  disadvantage  ;  that  of  victory.  He  has  convinced 
the  old,  heavy  and  half-witted  utilitarian  world  ;  his 
main  historical  theories  are  commonplaces  among  edu- 
cated men.  Some  may  or  may  not  think  the  Middle 
Ages  a  nice  civilization,  but  we  all  know  that  it  was  a 
civilization.  The  idea  that  Mediaevalism  was  barbaric 
is  now  relegated  to  quite  obscure  and  uninstructed  corners 
— for  instance,  to  the  daily  papers.  A  man  may  be  bored 
with  Amiens  Cathedral,  but  he  does  not  now  say  that  he 
is  bored  with  its  extreme  savagery  and  superstition.  He 
says,  as  has  always  been  said  by  the  man  bored  with  Dante, 
that  he  is  bored  with  its  extreme  civilization.  So  far  no 
one  now  quarrels  with  what  Ruskin  said,  the  only  quarrel 
can  be  with  how  he  said  it. 

There  is  a  truth  in  the  statement  that  Ruskin  was 
egotistical.  But  the  truth  in  the  statement  is  not  such 
as  is  supposed  by  most  of  those  who  make  it.  The  great 
majority  of  casual  critics  call  Ruskin  egotistical  when  they 
mean  that  he  is  dogmatic.  As  far  as  that  goes  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  of  his  egotism.  To  be  dogmatic  and 
to  be  egotistic  are  not  only  not  the  same  thing,  they  are 
opposite  things.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  vague 
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sceptic  eventually  joins  the  Catholic  Church.  In  that 
act  he  has  at  the  same  moment  become  less  egotistic  and 
become  more  dogmatic.  The  dogmatist  is  by  the  nature 
of  the  case  not  egotistical,  because  he  believes  that  there 
is  some  solid  obvious  and  objective  truth  outside  him 
which  he  has  perceived  and  which  he  invites  all  men  to 
perceive.  And  the  egotist  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  not 
dogmatic,  because  he  has  no  need  to  isolate  one  of  his 
notions  as  being  related  to  truth  ;  all  his  notions  are 
equally  interesting  because  they  are  related  to  him.  The 
true  egotist  is  as  much  interested  in  his  own  errors  as  in 
his  own  truth  ;  the  dogmatist  is  interested  only  in  the 
truth,  and  only  in  the  truth  because  it  is  true.  At  the 
most  the  dogmatist  believes  that  he  is  in  the  truth  ;  but 
the  egotist  believes  that  the  truth,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
is  in  him. 

In  so  far  as  Ruskin  was  dogmatic  he  was  divine.  In  so 
far  as  he  was  saying  that  he  was  right  and  that  all  the 
other  people  were  wrong  he  was  doing  what  eveiy  healthy 
man  ought  to  do,  nay,  he  was  more  than  healthy  ;  he 
was  humble.  There  are  not  many  generalizations  that 
can  be  made  about  the  relations  between  the  morals  and 
the  manners  of  men.  Cleanliness  may  be  next  to  godli- 
ness as  the  proverb  says,  or  godliness  may  be  next  to  clean- 
liness and  a  bad  second,  as  the  modern  aristocracy  says  ; 
but  the  fact  certainly  remains  that  some  of  the  best  men 
the  world  has  ever  seen  have  been  dirty,  and  that  some  of 
the  worst  men  that  will  ever  go  to  hell  are  clean.  There 
are  not  many  statements  that  a  man  can  make  about  the 
things  that  a  man  does  in  connexion  with  the  thing  that 
he  is.  But  this  generalization  is  almost  always  safe  :  that 
a  man  who  talks  like  a  torrent  for  hours  on  end  is  a  humble 
man.  Dr.  Johnson  was  dogmatic  and  humble ;  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  is  dogmatic  and  humble.     The  proud  man 
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will  scarcely  ever  lay  down  the  law.  The  proud  man  will 
scarcely  ever  talk  too  much.  He  will  lie  in  wait  and  drop 
in  the  epigram  where  it  is  exactly  needed.  He  will  feast 
upon  speechless  superiority,  while  the  modest  and  uncon- 
scious man  goes  on  like  Niagara  explaining  the  principles 
of  socialism  or  the  humours  of  his  eldest  son.  The  hum- 
ble man  will  be  always  talkative  ;  for  he  is  interested  in 
his  subject  and  knows  that  it  is  best  shown  in  talk.  But 
the  proud  man  will  be  generally  silent ;  for  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  his  subject  but  in  himself.  And  he  knows  that 
he  looks  best  when  he  is  not  talking. 

First  of  all  therefore  let  us  clear  Ruskin  of  egotism  on 
all  such  counts  as  these  ;  let  us  clear  him  of  egotism  in  so 
far  that  he  was  long,  loquacious,  emphatic,  explanatory, 
taking  his  subject  seriously,  bothering  and  blustering  at 
the  reader.  In  all  this  he  was  merely  simple  and  sincere. 
In  so  far  as  he  was  a  bully  he  was  an  essentially  modest 
man.  It  is  true  that  he  applied  dogmatism  to  things  to 
which  dogmatism  cannot  be  applied.  It  is  true  that  the 
things  about  which  he  was  serious  were  very  often  exactly 
the  things  about  which  man  ought  not  to  be  serious — 
taste,  ornament,  art,  criticism.  It  is  true  even  that  in 
him  with  all  his  Puritanism  had  been  effected  something 
of  that  inversion  which  marks  the  aesthete  ;  I  mean  the 
taking  of  light  things  too  seriously  and  of  serious  things 
too  lightly.  It  was  partly  because  he  did  make  too  much 
of  understanding  a  light  subject  like  art  that  he  could  not 
(apparently)  understand  at  all  an  important  subject  like 
liberty.  But  when  all  this  is  conceded  it  remains  true 
that  his  outpourings  of  passionate  assertion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art  were  the  outpourings  of  a  simple  and  sincere 
spirit ;  the  outpourings  of  a  modest  heart  and  not  of  an 
egotistic  one.  Not  upon  this  ground,  if  upon  any,  will 
we  accuse  him  of  egotism.     Nevertheless  there  was  min- 
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gling  with  all  his  honesty  a  certain  curious  kind  of  egot- 
ism, and  in  order  to  explain  its  nature  it  is  necessary  to 
look  back  for  a  moment  at  a  phrase  employed  above  :  at 
the  passage  in  which  I  said  that  the  true  egotist  was  as 
much  interested  in  his  own  errors  as  in  his  own  truth. 
This  is  the  real  test  of  whether  man  has  only  a  righteous 
trust  in  his  own  divine  intellect,  or  whether  he  has  also  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  his  own 
human  ego.  The  entirely  honest  man  will  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  right  :  and  he  will  wish  to  assert  it ;  but  he 
will  also  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  wrong  :  and  he  will 
wish  to  forget  it.  He  will  grasp  his  truth  like  gold.  But 
he  will  drop  his  errors  like  hot  bricks.  But  if  there  be 
in  him  any  trace  of  version  of  that  disease  which 
Meredith  satirized  in  Sir  Willoughly  Patterne,  then  he 
will  treasure  up  his  errors  and  fondle  them  and  turn  them 
over,  and  perhaps  love  them  more  than  his  truths.  This, 
wherever  it  occurs,  is  really  a  mark  of  egotism.  And  this 
did  really  occur  in  the  cases  of  Ruskin. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  health  in  a  writer  if  he  thinks  a  book 
irrevocable.  If  the  writer  is  very  healthy  he  will  proba- 
bly regard  the  book  as  an  irrevocable  mistake.  But  in 
any  case  there  is  something  so  sacred  and  final  about  the 
giving  forth  of  anything  organic  that  most  people  with 
sound  instincts  will  always  regard  it  as  something  like 
the  birth  of  a  child  :  a  child  who  may  grow  up  well  or  ill. 
Like  the  birth  of  a  child  it  is  the  giving  of  liberty  to 
something.  Henceforth  the  thing  we  have  made  is  truly 
sundered  from  us,  as  we  are  sundered  from  God.  In 
some  atmospheres,  however,  there  has  arisen  a  very  bad 
artistic  habit  of  going  over  and  over  artistic  work  and 
talking  about  it  as  if  no  one  could  ever  get  tired  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  George  Moore  has  specially  distinguished 
himself  by  purring  over  his  work  and  petting  it  as  a  cat  does 
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a  mouse,  gently  commending  this  and  gently  lamenting 
that,  as  if  it  were  the  character  of  some  erring  but  ador- 
able friend.  This  fashion  is  bad  everywhere  ;  and  into 
this  fashion  Ruskin  fell.  It  is  this  habit  in  him  and  this 
alone,  I  think,  that  really  irritates  us  in  his  later  works. 
I  can  read  a  page  of  his  dogmatism  with  pleasure.  But  I 
cannot  endure  the  little  notes  that  he  puts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  to  point  out  where  he  made  a  mistake  and 
how  much  he  has  grown  since  he  made  it.  That  is  real 
vanity  ;  that  is  real  self-love.  He  is  not  an  egotist  when 
he  says  that  he  is  right.  But  he  is  an  egotist  wh-n  he 
says  that  he  was  wrong. 

Such  mere  iteration  of  his  own  individuality  (as  dis- 
tinct from  his  own  convictions)  was  a  weakness  that  grew 
on  him  mainly  in  his  later  years.  It  was  probably  the 
result  of  that  self  realization  in  a  particular  dramatic  part 
which  is  the  nemesis  of  so  many  picturesque  and  partisan 
writers.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  tell  a  half-truth  so  long 
as  one  thinks  that  it  is  the  whole  truth.  But  when  an 
enthusiast  discovers  through  experience  and  sympathy 
that  there  is  another  half  of  the  truth  that  he  has  not 
told,  then  there  is  presented  to  him  a  perilous  alternative. 
He  can  either  go  on  to  the  whole  truth.  In  that  case  he 
will  become  more  wise,  but  he  will  look  more  ordinary. 
His  special  colour,  mixed  with  the  complementary  colours, 
will  turn  into  the  white  light  of  common  day.  Perhaps 
that  was  what  happened  to  Shakespeare  when  he  went 
down  to  buy  a  farm  in  Warwickshire.  On  the  one  hand, 
then,  he  may  accept  the  whole  truth  ;  on  the  other  hand 
he  may  exaggerate  his  half-truth,  knowing  it  to  be  a 
half-truth.  This  is  what  Ruskin  did.  He  could  not 
abandon  the  youthful  pleasures  of  fanaticism  ;  he  refused 
to  grow  mellow  with  age.  And  young  fanaticism  culti- 
vated   in    old    age,     like    young    love    cultivated     in 
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old  age,  turned  sour  and  unwholesome.  It  made 
his  work  pointed  and  energetic  to  the  last.  But  there 
was  something  fretful  and  insecure  about  it  because  he 
was  being  consciously  and  deliberately  one-sided.  In  this 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  falls  a  little  below,  not  only 
the  great  men  who  ended  simply  and  serenely  like  Shake- 
speare or  Browning,  but  even  below  men  who  were  im- 
mensely his  inferiors  in  real  intellectual  courage  and  vision 
— men,  for  instance,  like  Herbert  Spencer.  Herbert 
Spencer  lived  in  a  very  small  mental  world,  but  it  was  a 
complete  one.  He  was  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  but  counted 
himself  a  king  of  infinite  space.  He  thought  he  was 
telling  the  whole  truth  like  a  mediaeval  philosopher,  like 
a  mediaeval  philosopher  he  would  have  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  truth.  To  the  mediaeval  thinker  the  man 
'  with  a  message  '  was  simply  a  heretic,  that  is  a  nui- 
sance because  he  only  told  part  of  the  truth.  Herbert 
Spencer  was  very  like  a  smaller  Thomas  Aquinas ;  he  was 
the  last  of  the  mediaevals.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  thought 
all  Gothic  ornament  barbarous,  was  nevertheless  much 
more  mediaeval  than  John  Ruskin,  who  celebrated  every 
crumbling  cloister  and  every  splintered  spire. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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Elements  of  Sculpture  given  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  8vo.  Smith  &  Elder,  Lon- 
don. With  21  Plates.  2nd  Edn,  Allen,  Orping- 
ton, 1879.  Small  Edn,  sm.  8vo,  1890.  [The 
Lecture  on  The  Relation  between  Michael 
Angelo  and  Tintoret  was  reprinted  separately 
in  1872  {2nd  Edn,  1879;    yd  Edn,  1887).] 

1872 :  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST :  Ten  Lectures  on  the 
Relation   of  Natural  Science  to  Art    given 

BEFORE    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD    (vol.    IV    of 

Collected  Works).  8vo.  Smith  &  Elder,  London. 
2nd  Edn,  1880.  Small  Edn,  1887.  Pocket  Edn, 
i2mo,  1904. 

1872 :  MUNERA  PULVERIS :  Six  Essays  on  the 
Elements  of  Political  Economy.  Cr.  8vo. 
Smith  &  Elder,  London.  2nd  Edn,  Allen, 
Orpington,  1880.  Small  Edn,  sm.  8vo,  1886. 
Pocket  Edn,  i2mo,  1904.     Univ.  Ruskin,  1907. 

1873-1881:  LOVE'S  MEINIE  :  Lectures  on  Greek 
and  English  Birds.  8vo.  Parts  i-ii,  Allen, 
Orpington,  1873  ;  Part  iii,  1881.  Issued  as 
vol.  I,  1881.     2nd  Edn,  1883.     3RD  Edn,  1897. 

1873-1876  :  ARIADNE  FLORENTINA  :  Six  Lectures 
on  Wood  and  Metal  Engraving.  8vo  Allen, 
Orpington.  With  12  Plates  and  4  Cuts.  Small 
Edn,  sm.  8vo,  1890. 

1874 :  VAL  D'ARNO  :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Tuscan 
Art.  8vo.  Allen,  Orpington.  With  13  Plates. 
2nd  Edn,  1882.     Small  Edn,  sm.  8vo,  1890. 

1875-1877:  MORNINGS  IN  FLORENCE:  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art  for  English  Travel- 
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lers.  6  Parts ;  also  in  I  vol.  Cr.  8vo.  Allen, 
Orpington.  2nd  Edn,  1881-1883.  3RD  Edn, 
1889.     Pocket  Edn,  i2mo,  1904. 

1875-1886:  PROSERPINA:  Studies  of  Wayside 
Flowers,  while  the  Air  was  yet  pure  among 
the  Alps,  and  in  the  Scotland  and  England 
which  my  Father  knew.  Vol.  I,  8vo,  in  6  Parts, 
1 875-1 879;  in  1  vol.,  1879.  8vo,  Allen,  Orping- 
ton. With  13  Plates  and  several  Cuts  in  the  text. 
2nd  Edn,  1882.  Vol.  II,  in  4  Parts,  1882-1886. 
With  7  Plates. 

1875-1883:  DEUCALION:  Collected  Studies  of 
the  Lapse  of  Waves  and  Life  of  Stones.  Vol.  I, 
8vo,  in  6  Parts,  1 875-1 879  (2nd  Edns  of  i-iv  in 
1883,  of  v  in  1888).  With  7  Plates.  Vol.  II, 
Parts  i-ii,  1 880-1 883.     With  4  Plates. 

1875 :  FRONDES  AGRESTES  :  Readings  in  '  Modern 
Painters.'  Chosen  at  her  pleasure  by  the 
Author's  Friend,  the  younger  Lady  of  the 
Thwaite,  Coniston.  Post  8vo.  Allen,  Orping- 
ton. 2nd  Edn,  1876.  3RD  Edn,  1878.  4thEdn, 
1879.  5TH  Edn,  1880.  6th  Edn,  1883.  7TH 
Edn,  1884.  8th  Edn,  1886.  9TH  Edn,  1889. 
ioth  Edn,  1890.  Pocket  Edn,  i2mo,  1904. 
[The  editor  was  Miss  Susan  Beever,  to  whom 
Hortus  Inclusus  was  addressed.] 

1876:  LETTER  TO  YOUNG  GIRLS.  i2mo.  Allen, 
Orpington.  [A  reprint  of  8  pp.  from  Fors 
Clavigera,  Letters  65  and  66.~\ 

1876-1885:  BIBLIOTHECAPASTORUM.  Edited  by 
John  Ruskin.  Vol.  I :  The  Economist  of  Xenophon, 
translated  by  A.  D.   O.   Wedderburn  ;   roy.  8vo, 
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Ellis  &  White,  1875.  Vol.  II:  Rock  Honeycomb 
Broken  Pieces  of  Sir  Phili-p  Sidney's  Psalter  laid  up 
in  store  for  English  Homes,  Pt.  i,  1877.  [Vol.  Ill  : 
Rock  Honeycomb,  Pt.  ii,  has  never  been  published.] 
Vol.  IV :  A  Knight* s  Faith.  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.  Roy.  8vo,  Allen, 
Orpington,  1885. 

1877-1884:  ST  MARK'S  REST:  the  History  of 
Venice  .  .  .  for  Travellers.  8vo.  Allen,  Orp- 
ington. In  3  Parts,  an  Appendix  and  2  Sup- 
plements.    Cr.   8vo.   Pocket   Edn,  i2mo,   1904. 

1877-1878 :  THE  LAWS  OF  FESOLE  :  a  Familiar 
Treatise  on  the  Elementary  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Vol.  I, 
8vo.  Allen,  Orpington.  Issued  in  4  Parts,  1877— 
1878.  With  8  Plates  and  32  Cuts  in  the  text. 
2nd  Edn,  1882. 

1878 :  NOTES  BY  MR  RUSKIN  ON  HIS  DRAW- 
INGS. BY  THE  LATE  J.  M.  W.  TURNER 
exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries, 
March,  1878.  With  a  List  of  his  Engraved 
Works  exhibited.  8vo.  2nd  to  iith  Edns 
same  year.  Illustrated  Edn  same  year.  With 
34  Illustrations. 

1879:  LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY  ON  THE 
LORD'S  PRAYER  AND  THE  CHURCH.  Ed. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson.  Cr.  8vo,  priv.  prin.  Pub- 
lished by  Strahan,  1880.  2nd  Edn,  1883.  New 
Edn.     Allen,  London,  1896. 

1880 :  ARROWS  OF  THE  CHACE  :  A  Collection 
of  Scattered  Letters  published  chiefly  in  the 
Daily  Newspapers.  2  vols,  8vo.  Allen,  Orping- 
ton. 
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1880-1885:  OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US. 
Part  I  :  "The  Bible  of  Amiens.  8vo.  Allen, 
Orpington.  With  4  Plates.  Travellers'  Edn, 
1881.     3RD  Edn,  1898. 

1883  :  THE  STORY  OF  IDA  :  Epitaph  on  an  Etrurian 
Tomb.  By  Francesca  [Alexander].  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  John  Ruskin.  Cr.  8vo.  Allen, 
Orpington.  2nd  Edn,  same  year.  3RD  Edn, 
1885.     4TH  Edn,  1890. 

1884:  THE  STORM  CLOUD  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY:  Two  Lectures.  Sm. 
4to.     Allen,  Orpington. 

1884 :  THE  ART  OF  ENGLAND  :  Lectures  given 
in  Oxford.  Sm.  4to.  Allen,  Orpington.  2nd 
Edn,  1887.     Small  Edn,  cr.  8vo,  1898. 

1884-1885:  THE  PLEASURES  OF  ENGLAND: 
Lectures  given  in  Oxford.  In  4  Parts ;  also  in 
1  vol. 

1885:  ON  THE  OLD  ROAD:  A  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Pamphlets,  etc.  Edited 
by  A.  D.  O.  Wedderburn.  8vo.  Allen,  Orpington. 
Vol.  I  :  Art ;  vol.  II  :  Literature,  Economy, 
Theology.  New  Edn,  2  vols,  cr.  8vo,  1899. 
Vol.  Ill :  cr.  8vo,  1900  Pocket  Edn,  3  vols, 
1905. 

1885 :  ROADSIDE  SONGS  OF  TUSCANY.  Trans- 
lated and  illustrated  by  Francesca  Alexander, 
and  edited  by  John  Ruskin.  4to.  Allen,  Orping- 
ton.    With  20  Illustrations. 

1886-1889 :  PRAETERITA  :  Outlines  of  Scenes  and 
Thoughts  perhaps  worthy  of  Memory  in  my 
Past  Life.  8vo.  Allen,  Orpington.  Vols.  I— III. 
New  Edn,  3  vols,  1 899-1900. 
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1886-1887:  DILECTA :  Correspondence,  Diary 
Notes  and  Extracts  from  Books  illustrating 
1  Praeterita.'     2  Parts,  8vo.     Allen,  Orpington. 

1887:  HORTUS  INCLUSUS  :  Messages  from  the 
Wood  to  the  Garden  sent  in  Happy  Days  to 
the  Sister  Ladies  of  The  Thwaite,  Coniston 
[the  Misses  Mary  and  Susie  Beever].  Sm.  8vo. 
Allen,  Orpington.  2nd  Edn,  1888.  3rd  Edn, 
1902. 

1887-1889 :  CHRIST'S  FOLK  IN  THE  APENNINE  : 
Reminiscences  of  her  Friends  among  the  Tuscan 
Peasantry.  By  Francesca  Alexander.  Edited 
by  John  Ruskin.  2  vols,  fcap.  8vo.  Allen, 
Orpington. 

1891 :  POEMS.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Collingwood.  2  vols, 
cr.  8vo  ;  also  Large  Paper,  4to.     Allen,  Orpington. 

1893:  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  Series  II  [from  Works  written 
1 860-1 888].  Cr.  8vo.  Allen,  Orpington.  Pocket 
Edn,  i2mo,  1905. 

1893 :  LETTERS  FROM  JOHN  RUSKIN  TO  WIL- 
LIAM WARD.  Edited  by  T.  J.  Wise.  2  vols, 
cr.  8vo,  priv.  prin.     [Written  from  1855  to  1886]. 

1893:  THREE  LETTERS  AND  AN  ESSAY:  1836- 
1841.     Cr.  8vo.     Allen. 

1894:  VERONA,  AND  OTHER  LECTURES.    R07. 

8vo.     Allen.     Illustrated. 

1894:  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  A  COLLEGE 
FRIEND  :    1 840-1 845.     Cr.  8vo.     Allen 

1895:  STUDIES  IN  BOTH  ARTS:  10  subjects 
drawn  and  described.     Folio.     Allen. 
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1897 :  LETTERS  TO  F.  J.  FURNIVALL.  Edited  by 
T.  J.  Wise.     Cr.  8vo,  priv.  prin. 

1898:  LECTURES  ON  LANDSCAPE,  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  1871.  Imp.  4to.  Allen.  With  22 
Plates. 

1902 :  ON  PICTURES  :   a  Collection  of  Criticisms 

by   John    Ruskin    not    heretofore    reprinted. 

2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.     Allen. 
1903  (in  progress):  COMPLETE  WORKS:  "LIBRARY 

EDITION,"    edited   by   E.    T.    Cook   and    A. 

Wedderburn.    37  vols,  (sold  in  sets  only) :  Lge. 

med.  8vo,  Allen. 

i  :  Early  Prose  Writings  ;  ii  :  Poems  ;  iii-vii  :  Modern  Painters  } 
viii  :  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ;  ix-xi  :  Stones  of  Venice} 
xii  '.Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  ;;xiii  :  The  Works  of 
Turner  ;  xiv  :  Academy  Notes,  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  etc  } 
xv  :  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Perspective,  Laws  of  Fisole  ; 
xvi  :  A  Joy  for  Ever,  The  Two  Paths  ;  xvii  :  Unto  this  Last, 
Time  and  Tide,  Munera  Pulveris  ;  xviii  :  Sesame  and  Lilies^ 
Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  ;  xix  :  Queen  of  the 
Air,  Cestus  of  Aglaia,  etc.  ;  xx  :  Lectures  on  Art,  Aratra 
Pentelici  ;  xxi  :  The  Ruskin  Art  Collection  at  Oxford,  Catalogues, 
and  Notes  ;  xxii  :  Lectures  on  Landscape,  The  Eagle's  Nest, 
Ariadne  Florentina,  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret ;  xxiii  : 
Florence,  incl.  ValD'Arno,  Mornings  in  Florence,  Schools  of  Art 
in  Florence  ;  xxiv  :  Venice  and  Padua,  incl.  St.  Mark's  Rest, 
Pictures  in  Venice,  Giotto  and  bis  Works  ;  xxv. :  Birds  and 
Floivers,  incl.  Proserpina,  Love's  Meinie  ;  xxvi.  :  Rocks  and 
Stones,  Deucalion  ;  xxvii.:  Fors  Clavigera,  187 1— 2— 3,  Letters 
I  to  36  ;  xxviii.  :  Fors  Clavigera,  1874-6,  Letters  37  to  72  ,• 
xxix.  :  Fors  Clavigera,  1877—84,  Letters  73  to  96  ;  xxx  :  St. 
George's  Guild,  The  Ruskin  Museum. 

%*    Thirty  Volumes  will  be  ready  in  May. 


Goethe  and  Shelley  and 
their  Critics 

By  JANE5  LEE 

Goethe  was  born  in  1749,  and  died  in  1832.  Shelley 
was  born  in  1792,  and  died  in  1822.  Goethe,  the  elder 
by  forty-three  years,  survived  his  junior  by  ten,  thus 
acquiring  on  balance  the  advantage  of  more  than  half  a 
century  of  active  and  useful  life. 

These  dates  are  facts  of  common  knowledge.  Less 
common,  perhaps,  is  the  speculation  what  our  record 
would  have  been  if  the  fates  of  the  two  poets  had  been 
reversed.  If  Goethe  had  died  in  1779,  at  the  end,  say, 
of  the  fourth  book  of  George  Henry  Lewes's  biography, 
with  only  260  pages  complete  out  of  the  564,  what  kind 
of  fame  would  he  have  had  ?  And  if  the  column  of 
Shelley's  life  had  continued  unbroken  till  1875,  when  he 
would  have  attained  to  Goethe's  age,  what  kind  of  repu- 
tation would  he  have  won  ?  If  he  had  seen  the  Reform 
Acts  and  Forster's  Education  Act  ;  if  he  had  lived 
through  the  generation  of  The  Origin  of  Species  ;  if  he 
had  watched  Gladstone's  tempered  fire  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  England  to  aspects  of  enlightened  Socialism 
undreamed  of  in  the  vapid  talk  of  Godwin,  his  father-in- 
law,  might  not  Jefferson  Hogg's  long  fragment  in  600 
pages  have  become  a  superfluous  narrative  of  the  early 
years  of  that  career  ? 

Let  us  hear  Lewes  on  Goethe  in  1779:  CA  strange 
phantasmagoria  is  the  life  he  leads  at  this  epoch.     His 
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employments  are  manifold,  yet  his  studies,  his  drawing, 
etching,  and  rehearsing  are  carried  on  as  if  they  alone 
were  the  occupation  of  the  day.  His  immense  activity 
and  power  of  varied  employment  scatter  the  energies 
which  might  be  consecrated  to  some  great  work  ;  but 
in  return  they  give  him  the  varied  store  of  material  of 
which  he  stood  so  much  in  need  '  (Lewes,  p.  249). 

But  the  biographer  fails  to  render  thanks  for  the  fate 
which  gave  time  to  use  the  store.  The  long  years  brought 
to  Goethe  concentration,  purpose,  expression,  *  conse- 
cration', in  his  biographer's  phrase.  What  would  they 
have  brought  to  Shelley,  whose  brilliant  life  was  cut  short 
in  the  corresponding  year  of  his  age  ? 

The  speculation,  of  course,  is  useless  in  the  sense  that 
it  rests  on  no  foundation.  Goethe  did  not  die  in  1779  ; 
Shelley  did  not  live  till  1875,  and  the  century  hides  its 
own  secrets.  But  the  train  of  thought  is  suggested  by 
the  piquant  fancy  of  the  publishers,  who  have  chosen  for 
simultaneous  reissue  in  twin  volumes  of  equal  length, 
clothed  alike  in  sober  buckram,  and  at  the  uniform  low 
price  of  half-a-crown,  the  standard  biographies  of  the 
two  poets  by  Lewes  and  Hogg  respectively1.  The  sole 
extraneous  difference  between  the  books  at  first  sight  is 
in  their  photogravure  frontispieces.  Goethe's  keen  eyes 
look  out  at  us  from  a  furrowed  face  with  whitened  hair  ; 
Shelley's  features  of  necessity  are  boyish.  Otherwise, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  six  hundred  pages 
of  the  one  cover  a  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years, 
while  the  equal  pages  of  the  other  extend  over  less  than 
thirty.  % 

1  The  Life  o/Goetbe.  By  G.  H.  Lewes.  Large  cr.  8vo.  Buckram. 
Routlcdgc.     is.  6J.  net. 

The  Life  of  Sbe.'ley.  Ry  T.  J.  Hogg.  Introduction  bjr  Edward 
Dowden.      Same  publishers  and  price. 
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If  the  critic  may  weave  such  imaginings  of  the  might- 
have-been,  surely  he  may  transpose  some  reflections  from 
one  book  to  the  other,  and,  discovering  a  likeness  between 
the  lives  and  times  of  the  two  poets,  may  read  Shelley's 
with  more  sympathy  and  Goethe's  with  more  exigence. 
For  this  at  least  must  be  true,  if  any  comparison  be 
admissible,  that  Goethe  was  given  the  chance  which  was 
denied  to  Shelley.  Mortality,  mourning  its  great  men, 
may  temper  the  wind  to  its  sorrow  by  inventing  com- 
fortable phrases  about  those  whom  the  gods  love  dying 
young ;  but  youth,  though  crowned  with  immortality, 
demands  credit  for  what  it  missed  ;  and  long  life,  what- 
eve:  its  relation  to  the  love  of  the  gods,  must  consent  to 
stand  unshriven  at  the  bar  of  human  judgment.  We 
cannot  know  what  Shelley  would  have  written,  nor  how 
he  would  have  acted,  through  another  fifty  years,  had 
he  weathered  that  storm  off  Leghorn  ;  we  do  know 
what  Goethe  accomplished  in  the  full  span  of  a  man's 
lifetime.  And  our  ignorance  in  the  one  case  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Shelley's  fame  as  our  knowledge  in  the  other  is 
material  to  Goethe's  reputation. 

Now  turn  to  Lewes  and  to  Hogg.  Lewes  was  a 
philosopher  and  critic,  even  by  the  grudging  testimony 
of  the  latest  historian  of  criticism,  Professor  Saintsbury, 
who  declares  that  '  the  stamp  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
is  upon  him '  {History  of  Criticism,  iii.  542).  Hogg,  by 
Professor  Dowden's  evidence,  was  an  indiscreet  friend, 
whose  book  is  yet  '  indispensable  for  one  who  would 
know  Shelley  '  (Lewes,  op.  cit.  Introduction,  xix.).  But, 
even  with  this  distinction  to  Shelley's  disadvantage, 
which  arises  indirectly  out  of  the  original  disadvantage 
ruled  by  fate,  there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  com- 
paring the  records.  The  two  poets  met  at  certain  points 
in  that  vast  republic  of  letters  of  which  they  were  both 
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equal  freemen.  Thus,  each  of  them  was  attracted  by 
the  Prometheus  myth.  Shelley  re-shaped  it  for  modern 
readers  in  his  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Goethe  touched  it 
in  a  fragmentary  Prometheus  '  of  such  excellence  as  to 
make  us  regret  that  it  was  never  completed  '  (Lewes,  of. 
cit.  177),  and  Mr.  Lewes  felicitously  contrasts  the  two 
conceptions  of  the  Titan.  Shelley,  too,  in  a  parallel 
instance,  was  the  author  of  a  Goethe  fragment.  '  He 
was  fascinated,'  says  Hogg  (op.  cit.  541),  '  by  The  Sorrows 
of  Werther,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  continuation  or, 
rather,  an  enlargement  and  amplification  of  the  narrative 
was  demanded.'  A  morsel  of  this  enlargement,  reprinted 
from  Shelley's  own  MS.,  forms  the  interesting  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  Jefferson  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley. 

But  we  may  look  a  little  deeper,  not  to  the  accidents 
of  literary  experiment,  but  to  the  verities  of  tempera- 
ment. The  readers  of  The  Book  Fair  are  ex  hypothesi 
seriously  disposed,  and  are  far  too  modish  and  eclectic  in 
their  degree  of  culture  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  multi- 
tude and  ■  go  in  for  '  literary  competitions.  Our  pages 
offer  no  prizes  for  the  discovery  of  a  missing  word  ;  we 
propound  no  lists  of  quotations  for  our  readers  to  trace 
to  their  sources.  There  is  no  provision  in  The  Book  Fair 
for  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  literary  ambition.  But 
duke  est  desipere  in  loco — there  is  room  for  desipience  as 
well  as  sapiency  ;  and  our  readers  might  exercise  their 
arts  in  allocating  between  Shelley  and  Goethe  the  follow- 
ing passages,  selected  from  Lewes  and  Hogg.  The  first 
is  of 's 

'  two  fixed  principles.  The  first  was  a  strong,  irre- 
pressible love  of  liberty  ;  of  liberty  in  the  abstract, 
and  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics.    The  second  was  an  equally  ardent  love  of  tolera- 
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tion  oi  all  opinions,  but  more  especially  of  religious 
opinions ;  and,  as  a  deduction  and  corollary  from 
which  latter  principle,  he  felt  an  intense  abhorrence  of 
persecution  of  every  kind.' 

The  second  is  of 's  *  matrimonial '  venture  : — 

1  The  judgments  of  men  are  singular.  No  action  in 
Aristotle's  life  subjected  him  to  more  calumny  than 
his  generous  marriage  with  the  friendless  Phythia  ; 

no  action  in 's  life  has  excited  more  scandal  than 

his  marriage  with :  .  .  .  I  have  already  expressed 

my  opinion  of  this  unfortunate  connection  ;  but  I 
must  emphatically  declare  that  the  redeeming  point 
in  it  is  precisely  that  which  has  created  the  scandal. 
.  .  .  The  farther  it  was  removed  from  a  fugitive 
indulgence,  the  more  moral  and  healthy  it  became.' 
The  next  two  passages  deal  with  the  choice  of  career. 

We  number  them  for  clearness  I  and  2. 

(i)  '  Had  he  resolved  to  enter  the  career  of  politics 
it  is  possible  that  habit  would  have  reconciled  him  to 
many  things  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  repugnant  to 
his  nature  ;  it  is  possible  that  his  unwearied  industry, 
his  remarkable  talents  and  vast  energy,  would  have 
led  him  to  renown  in  that  life  as  well  as  in  another. 
But  perhaps  he  only  refused  gifts  that  were  unfit  for 
him  :  he  struck  out  a  path  for  himself,  and  ...  his 
memory  will  be  green  when  the  herd  of  everyday 
politicians  are  forgotten.  .  .  .  Although  he  was  upon 
paper  and  in  discourse  a  sturdy  commonwealth-man, 
the  living,  moving,  acting  individual  had  much  of  the 
senatorial  and  conservative,  and  was,  in  the  main, 
eminently  patrician.' 
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(2)  *  Writing  to  .  .  .  on  the  complaints  uttered 
against  him  by  those  who  judged  falsely  of  his  con- 
dition, he  says  they  only  saw  what  he  gave  up,  not 
what  he  gained — they  could  not  comprehend  how  he 
grew  daily  richer,  though  he  daily  gave  up  so  much. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  poet  whose  religion  was  Beauty,  who  e 
worship  was  of  Nature,  whose  aim  was  Culture.  His 
mission  was  to  paint  Life,  and  for  that  it  was  requisite 
he  should  see  it.  Happier  circumstances  might  in- 
deed have  surrounded  him,  and  given  him  a  greater 
sphere.  .  ^  .  Thete  ara  many  other  ifs  in  which  much 
virtue scoulcNDeJf6un^  but  inasmuch  as  he  could  not 
create  circumstances,  we  mu^JLJoUoV^usexample  and 
be  content  with  whatthe  gods  provided  THoTro^  I 
confess,  see  ^iat^ocher~!5phere  was  open  to  him  in 
which  his  gemks  would  have  been  more  sacred.' 

J 

Here,  then,  are  fo*rrpassages  from  Hogg's  and  Lewes's 
biographies  of  Shelle^and  Goethe  respectively.  The 
question  is,  which  passages  relate  to  whom  ?  As  we 
offer  no  prize  for  the  solution,  it  is  fair  to  supply  the 
answers.  The  first  of  each  pair  is  from  Hogg,  the  second 
of  each  pair  is  from  Lewes.  It  was  Shelley  who  held  the 
'  two  fixed  principles,'  #Goct]ie  whose  marriage  created 
scandal ;  it  was  ShHj^ywhn  wnn  *fminrnf1y  patrician,' 
Goethe  '  who^e-Teligion  was  beauty  ' ;  but  surely  the 
appropriate  names  cannot  be  indubitably  affixed  out  of 
tJiCcontext  alone.  And,  if  any  dubiety  exist,  if  by  any 
exercise  of  imagination  we  can  dower  Shelley  with  the 
years  which  tempered  Goethe's  youthful  faults,  and 
distort  our  impression  of  Goethe's  equable  career  by 
cutting  it  short  before  the  epoch  of  fulfilment,  then 
much  that  has  been  written  about  both  poets — and 
especially  about  Shelley — has  been  written  with  imper- 
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feet  sympathy.  Matthew  Arnold's  famous  phrase  that 
1  the  Shelley  of  actual  life  is  a  vision  of  beauty  and 
radiance,  but  availing  nothing,  effecting  nothing.  In 
poetry,  no  less  than  in  life,  he  is  a  beautiful  and  ineffectual 
angel,  beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain,' 
becomes  a  piece  of  criticism  crueller  than  fate  itself  ;  and 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (Hours  in  a  Library,  '  Wordsworth's 
Ethics ')  is  refuted  out  of  his  own  mouth  when  he  speaks 
of  '  Shelley's  pathetic  and  rather  hectic  moralizings,' 
and  adds,  *  such  utterances  may  suit  us  in  youth.  .  .  . 
As  we  grow  older  we  feel  a  certain  emptiness  in  them.' 
For  to  Shelley  there  was  no  growing  older,  no  gradual 
sane  repair  of  the  broken  lights  of  youth  such  as  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Goethe  through  his  eighty  tranquillizing 
years,  no  reconstruction  of  ideals  such  as  Wordsworth 
lived  to  make,  no  fruition  to  his  spring.  The  lives  of 
these  poets,  read  apart,  are  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion ;  read  together,  in  this  uniform  edition,  which 
emphasizes  the  contrast  of  their  fate,  they  add  the  spoils 
of  imagination  to  the  riches  of  reflection. 

James  Lee. 


The  Poets  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century* 

By  R.  BBinLmy  UOHN50N 

Although  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  certain  obvious 
aspects  an  age  of  material  progress,  commercial  enter- 
prise and  scientific  discovery,  it  no  less  certainly  em- 
braced some  remarkable  developments  in  the  art  of 
poetry  and  gave  birth  to  many  great  poets. 

The  dawn  was  heralded  by  a  revolution  in  style  and 
subject-matter,  inspired  at  once  by  political  disturbances 
and  a  reaction  from  classicism  :  while  Tennyson — the 
sweet  singer  of  progress,  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  man 
— stood  pre-eminent  as  the  type  of  its  maturity  ;  and 
Browning  immortalized  its  keen  intellectual  curiosity, 
frank  tolerance,  and  buoyant  optimism.  To  its  last 
decades  came  Swinburne — supreme  artist  in  words  ; 
William  Morris — prophet  of  culture  and  democracy  ; 
and  Rudyard  Kipling — the  laureate  of  Empire.  Perhaps 
no  period  of  our  literature  has  produced  so  much  poetical 
work  of  such  diverse  import,  bequeathed  by  some  of  our 
greatest  masters,  and  maintained  at  a  surprisingly  high 
average  level. 

The  intellectual  and  artistic  energies  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  mainly  critical  or  imitative.  English- 
men, at  least,  were  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  formu- 
lating rules  and  taking  stock,  as  it  were,  of  their  position. 
One  conclusion  alone  (the  recognition  of  poetical  qualities 

*  Edited  by  A.  H.  Miles.      12  vols.,  it,  6J.  each  (Routledge). 
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in  our  ballad  literature)  had  any  influence  other  than 
reactionary  on  the  imperative  demand  for  a  '  return  to 
Nature  '  (which  we  are  tempted  to  call  realism)  that 
swept  over  the  poetical  atmosphere  of  the  new  era.  For 
to  the  new  era,  whether  of  *  Lake '  or  *  Cockney 9 
persuasion,  must  that  mighty  group  of  reformers  so 
inspired  unquestionably  be  reckoned  to  belong. 

At  the  head  of  his  generation  stands  William  Words- 
worth, who,  though  always  supremely  self-centred  as 
man  and  artist,  yet  shared  the  anticipations  so  generally 
excited  by  the  French  Revolution  and,  like  others  of  more 
wavering  mental  calibre,  too  hastily  yielded  to  disap- 
pointment at  the  wild  course  of  that  European  tornado. 
Burying  himself  among  the  great  country  solitudes  and 
evolving  an  almost  pantheistic  philosophy  out  of  his  own 
personal  impressions  of  Nature,  he  then  produced  the 
record  of  a  singularly  dignified  and  simple  character,  in 
long  poems  at  once  stately,  unadorned  and  imaginative 
which — despite  long  tracts  of  pure  prose  and  occasional 
lapses  to  mere  puerility — must  always  remain  a  unique 
literary  achievement  as  judged  by  critical  standards  the 
most  exacting. 

Coleridge  and  Southey,  his  chief  friends  and  to  some 
extent  partners  in  his  poetic  mission,  were  in  all 
probability  both  more  genuinely  youthful  in  their  early 
enthusiasms,  though  destined  to  develop  in  very  differ- 
ent directions.  Southey  ranks  higher  as  a  prose-writer 
than  a  poet,  but  his  verses  gave  vigorous  expression  to  a 
perfectly  genuine  feeling  for  art  and  his  descriptive 
ballads  are  spirited  ;  while  the  splendid  imagination  of 
Coleridge  produced  a  few  hauntingly  passionate  frag- 
ments, of  which  even  the  clouds  of  opium  and  German 
mysticism  can  never  obscure  the  unique  fascination. 

The    miscalled    '  Cockney '   School,   owing    so    much 
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more  than  is  generally  realized  to  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
journalist  dictator,  set  forth  with  even  wilder  dreams  of 
reforming  the  world  ;  but,  being  rather  insistent  upon 
moral  and  political  liberty  than  inspired  by  any  conscious 
artistic  reaction,  spontaneously  achieved  more  in  dis- 
carding rules  and  purifying  diction.  Keats,  the  poets' 
poet,  dreamed  away  a  sad  and  solitary  existence  in  the 
production  of  work  which,  though  essentially  opposed 
to  classicism,  yet  breathed  the  purest  classical  spirit,  and 
was  further  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  for  Nature  no  less 
sympathetic  and  comprehensive  than  Wordsworth's. 
Shelley,  spoilt  as  he  was  in  youth  by  parental  or  academic 
tyranny  and,  no  less  certainly,  in  manhood  by  Godwin 
and  the  materialists,  yet  succeeded  in  wedding  the  pas- 
sion of  revolt  to  poetic  art,  and  never  faltered  from  his 
rare  gifts  of  music  and  imagination.  However  aggressive, 
and  therefore  transient,  his  ethical  outlook,  he  sang  boldly 
and  beautifully  for  all  time. 

While  perhaps  the  most  admired  of  his  generation  as 
the  least  regarded  by  our  own,  Lord  Byron  poured  forth 
his  bitter  egoism  in  work  of  real  poetic  vigour,  imagination 
and  splendid  diction.  The  controversy,  once  so  eagerly 
canvassed  and  now  almost  forgotten,  as  to  the  relative 
genius  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth  may  seem  fantastic  to- 
day; but  the  '  noble  poet '  has  undoubtedly  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  posterity  from  the  foolish  flattery  of  his 
immediate  public. 

Contemporary  with  such  leaders,  but  outside  either 
group,  lived  Crabbe,  the  greatest  realist  of  our  litera- 
ture ;  Savage  Landor,  the  most  magnificent  of  egoists 
and  master  of  pure  English  ;  Scott,  the  great  singer  of 
ballads ;  Blake,  the  unrivalled  lyrist,  most  mystical  of 
mvstics  ;  and  a  brilliant  host  of  somewhat  lesser  lumin- 
aries. 
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After  these  we  come  to  the  generation  of  writers 
who  directly  moulded  our  own  youth,  and  of  whose 
ultimate  position  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  it  is  perhaps 
early  to  dogmatize.  Yet  one  figure  stands  out  con- 
spicuous, whose  claim  to  leadership  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  who — pre-eminent,  one  may  almost  say, 
among  those  greater  than  himself — must  always  be  more 
closely  identified  with  the  century  than  any  other. 
Tennyson  certainly  presents,  in  its  fullest  and  most 
typical  expression,  the  art  of  his  age  :  just  as  Queen 
Victoria  exemplified  its  domestic,  and  Gladstone  its  poli- 
tical, morality.  The  late  poet  laureate,  however,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  was  also  a  pioneer  in  his  youth.  The 
most  intelligent  and  most  serious  minded  of  those  who 
welcomed  the  appearance  of  his  early  volumes,  found  his 
style  obscure,  his  religion  dangerously  vague  and  mystical, 
his  language  affected.  But  if  Maud  was  at  one  time 
criticized  for  its  political  daring  and  ThePrincess  dismissed 
as  an  idle  dream,  the  poet's  own  generation  soon  caught 
up  with  and  passed  him.  Henceforth  he  became  pre- 
eminently typical  just  because,  while  always  upholding 
the  noblest  and  best  in  art,  intellect  and  morality,  he  yet 
never  wandered  a  step  in  front  of  the  age,  and  saw  always 
the  sun  of  beauty  and  goodness  behind  the  clouds  of  his 
own  '  present ',  for  which  the  poet  more  usually  searches 
the '  future  '  in  vain  longings  and  profitless  regret. 

Tennyson,  in  fact,  was  the  high-priest  of  a  complacent, 
liberal,  scientific,  peace-loving,  prosperous  civilization. 
He  loved  England,  while  abusing  the  demons  of  com- 
merce and  luxury ;  he  honoured  God  and  the  Queen, 
while  extolling  '  honest  doubt ' ;  he  considered  farmers 
the  backbone  of  the  race ;  and  he  gloried  in  progress  as 
defined  by  the  great  Liberal  party,  before  Labour  and 
Socialism  had  divided  her  camp. 
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But  if  his  tastes,  his  philosophy,  or  his  enthusiasms  ap- 
pear commonplace  to  more  modern  intelligences,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  were  always  expressed  with  a 
fine  purity  of  soul,  a  matchless  perfection  of  style,  and 
an  absolutely  single-minded  sincerity  that  raises  him 
among  the  mighty.  He  was  perfectly  strenuous,  per- 
fectly upright,  and  perfectly  artistic  in  his  expression  of 
the  obvious.     He  was  an  English  gentleman  and  a.  genius 

Contemporary  with  Tennyson  and,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  almost  equally  typical  of  his  generation,  came 
Robert  Browning.  Far  more  subtle  in  manner  and,  con- 
sequently, much  more  slowly  appreciated,  his  reputation 
became  in  the  end  almost  as  popular,  though  he  always 
retained  more  respect  from  the  superior  critic.  Yet  he 
too  reflects,  with  surprising  accuracy,  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  '  plain  man ',  whose  restless  mental  activity 
probes  into  everything  earthly  or  spiritual,  and  who  is 
always  expressing  himself  before  he  has  made  up  his 
mind.  Browning's  own  personal  convictions,  indeed, 
were  sufficiently  positive,  more  definite  and  logical  than 
Tennyson's  ;  but  his  unique  gift  of  presenting  both 
sides  of  every  question  and  of  revealing  the  whole  process 
of  an  argument,  shows  unmistakably  the  influence  of 
denials  and  scepticisms  which  were  the  very  breath  of  his 
generation.  His  methods  of  thought  naturally  had  a 
remarkable  effect  on  his  style,  to  which  some  have  denied 
any  poetic  beauty :  thereby  betraying  their  own  blind- 
ness to  his  perfect  lyrical  outbursts  and  the  fine  throb  of 
his  habitual  rhythm.  Despite  the  marked  contrast  of 
his  manner  to  Tennyson's,  no  serious  critic  would  now 
venture  to  question  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  poet. 

Beside  these  two  masters  of  the  mid-century,  wrote 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  prophet  of  culture  and  pessimism  ; 
Rossetti,  painter  in  words  and  colour  ;  William  Morris, 
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the  socialist  singer  ;    Clough,  the  apostle  of  doubt ;    and 
many  others  of  scarcely  less  note. 

But  at  the  closing  decades,  who  are  still  with  us  ? 
Poetry  is  produced,  indeed,  more  plentifully  than  ever  ; 
its  average  attains  to  an  astonishingly  high  level  of  excel- 
lence. But,  for  the  moment,  it  would  seem  almost  as 
if  the  Poet  were  silent.  Swinburne,  master  of  many  a 
haunting  rhythm,  the  poet  of  passion,  was  surely  born 
out  of  season,  though  the  consideration  noway  diminishes 
the  honour  he  is  universally  accorded.  But  where  are 
the  leaders  of  our  actual  present  day  modernity  ? 

Its  own  message,  perchance,  is  as  yet  too  confused  and 
inarticulate  for  poetical  expression  ;  but  among  the  crowd 
we  seem  to  recognize  a  few  masters  :  George  Meredith, 
the  impressionist  high-priest  of  Nature  ;  Stevenson,  the 
wonder-child  ;  and  finally,  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  cer- 
tainly occupies  in  popular  imagination  the  seat  of  honour. 
To  some  extent,  the  boast  of  progress  in  empire,  the 
enthusiasm  for  strange  peoples  and  strange  dialects,  and 
the  rich  vividness  of  local  colour — Kipling's  most  obvious 
qualities — are  already  somewhat  discredited  by  the  critics. 
But  he  has  at  times  revealed  a  fine  seriousness  of  outlook 
and  imaginative  grasp,  which  suggest  the  appreciation  of 
non-material  values,  and  may  yet  tune  his  work  to  the 
noblest  issue.  At  present  he  has  not  wholly  escaped  the 
besetting  sin  of  to-day's  literature — its  fatal  reserve.  For 
despite  our  superficial  expansiveness  and  inartistic 
nakedness  of  expression,  the  century  has  closed  on  a 
generation  who,  if  they  really  believe  anything  are 
foolishly  ashamed  of  expressing  it,  under  which  tyranny 
of  convention  shall  no  man  become  truly  great. 

R.  Brimley  Johnson. 


Letters  and  Letter 
writers 

By  F.  A.  NUNBy 

The  Ancients  would  have  us  believe  that  the  first  letter- 
writer  of  any  distinction  was  a  woman,  Queen  Atossa  of 
Persia,  and  though  they  may  have  been  wrong  in  regard  to 
the  individual,  they  were  probably  right  as  regards  the  sex. 
Women  have  always  excelled  as  letter- writers.  Perhaps  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  Ancients  made  their  quaint 
distinction  between  a  letter  and  an  oration,  that  the  one 
should  be  attired  as  a  woman  and  the  other  as  a  man.  The 
queen  of  letter-writers,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  is  still,  in  her 
way  unapproachable,  though  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
made  a  rash  attempt  to  raise  herself  to  the  same  height 
when  she  urged  one  of  her  friends  to  *  keep  my  letters ; 
they  will  be  as  good  as  Madame  de  Sevigne's  forty  years 
hence  \  The  prediction  remained  unfulfilled,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  brilliant  failure,  and  Lady  Mary,  like 
Dorothy  Osborne,  Fanny  Burney,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  other  correspondents  of  the  better- 
looking  sex,  will  always  rank  among  the  most  delightful 
letter- writers  in  our  language. 

It  is  time  that  some  one  wrote  the  history  of  the  art 
which  we  are  constantly  reminded  is  an  art  no  longer. 
To  do  this  thoroughly,  with  suitable  selections,  would  be 
the  work  of  a  lifetime;  but  many  laborious  lives  have  been 
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devoted  to  less  worthy  objects.     To  compile  a  history  of 
letter  writing  would  be  to  compile  a  familiar  history  of 
the  civilized  world.     Cicero  in  his  correspondence  reveals 
both  himself  and  his  times  ;  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny 
give  us  some  of  our  brightest  glimpses  of  the  dawn  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  first  century  ;  and 
so  it  is  throughout  the  history  of  the  art.     In  our  own 
language  we  have  nothing  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury which  deserves  the  name  of  a  familiar  letter,  though 
there  are,  of  course,  abundant  specimens  in  Latin  and 
French  which   date   much   farther   back.     The   Paston 
Letters,  which  were  nearly  all  written  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV,  come,  as  Henry  Hallam  says, 
*  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of 
England,  which  they  alone  in  this  period  supply  '.    It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  days  of  Henry  VIII  and,  better 
still,  of  Great  Eliza,  that  Englishmen  appeared  at  their 
ease  with  their  mother  tongue  in  their  ordinary  corre- 
spondence.    Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  half 
century  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and 
the  various  learned  societies,  to  bring  these  early  letters  to 
light,  but  the  general  reader  has  little  idea  as  to  how 
much  entertainment  is  hidden  away  in  the  sober-looking 
volumes  in  which  these  treasures  are  contained.     Some 
day,  no  doubt,  when  the  long-threatened  extinction  of 
letter  writing  comes  to  pass,  all  this  correspondence  will 
be    overhauled    again,    and    arranged    systematically    in 
chronological  and  classified  order.     Ruskin  said  that  '  the 
only  history  worth  reading  is  that  written  at  the  time  of 
which  it  treats,  the  history  of  what  was  done  and  seen  out 
of  the  mouths  of  men  who  did  and  saw  ' ;   and  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  from  this  point  of  view.     No  his- 
torian can  give  us  a  picture  of  Francis  Bacon's  downfall  so 
pathetic  as  that  contained  in  the  letters  in  which  the  ex- 
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Lord  Chancellor  pours  out  his  miseries  to  James  I  ;  nor 
can  any  words  depict  in  stronger  colours  the  strange 
relationship  which  existed  between  the  same  monarch 
and  his  profligate  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
than  those  written  in  their  familiar  letters  to  each  other — 
surely  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  royal  corre- 
spondence in  existence.  '  So  craving  your  blessing  I  kiss 
your  dirty  hands ',  writes  the  omnipotent  duke  at  the 
close  of  one  of  his  notes  to  his  '  dear  dad  and  gossip  ' — as 
he  addresses  the  king — 

'and  end, 

1  Your  majesty's  most  humble  slave  and  dog, 

*  Steenie  \ 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  collect  and  connect  such  illuminat- 
ing documents  as  these,  many  of  which,  though  already 
published,  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  in  the 
volumes  to  which  they  belong.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
is  always  to  find  the  right  letters  for  the  object  in  view. 
As  Carlyle  said  in  regard  to  the  Cromwell  letters,  the 
Cromwell  letters  that  mattered — they  are  '  an  uncounted 
handful  of  needles  to  be  picked  from  an  unmeasured  con- 
tinent of  hay  '.  Yet  the  search  is  worth  while.  Nothing 
denotes  the  lasting  value  of  letters  more  than  the  fact, 
which  must  strike  every  one  who  explores  the  dreary 
wastes  of  forgotten  memoirs,  that  while  the  biographer 
may  fail  utterly  in  his  task,  a  few  personal  letters  will  almost 
invariably  take  the  reader  back  to  the  man  and  his  time  in 
a  moment.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  letters  of 
literary  men,  who,  naturally  enough,  are  the  chief  masters 
of  the  art  in  every  age.  With  rare  exceptions  these  men 
of  letters  seem  incapable  of  writing  anything  that  is  not 
worth  re-reading,  even  on  the  most  common  place  topics. 
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Sydney  Smith's  letter  to  Dr.  Holland,  which  he  wrote  from 
Combe  Florey  in  1844,  is  a  gem  of  this  description  : — 

Scale  of  Dining. 
Gruel.         Panada. 
Broth.        Mutton  Chop. 
Pudding.    Roast  and  boiled. 

Dear  Holland, — 

I  am  only  a  broth  at  present,  but  Lyddon  thinks  I 
shall  get  to  pudding  to-morrow,  and  mutton  chops  the 
next  day.     I  long  for  promotion. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Sydney  Smith. 

Sydney  Smith  linked  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
golden  age  of  letter  writing — the  age  of  Gray  and  Walpole, 
Chesterfield  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu 
and  Mrs.  Delany,  and  many  others  whose  fame  rests  wholly 
or  in  part  on  their  published  correspondence  with  the 
age  which  produced  the  best  letter-writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  :  Shelley  and  Byron,  Charles  Lamb  and 
Keats,  Dickens  and  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Whether  or  not 
the  twentieth  century  will  produce  any  letter-writers  to 
equal  these  remains  to  be  seen,  but  threatened  institu- 
tions are  always  long-lived,  and  now  and  again  the  mem- 
oirs of  some  modern  celebrity — Canon  Ainger's  life  was  a 
recent  and  delightful  example — contain  a  collection  of 
correspondence  which  seems  to  indicate  that  letter 
writing  is  not  altogether  the  lost  art  that  our  common 
correspondence  would  have  us  believe.  The  truth  is  that 
we  are  no  longer  fond  of  letter  writing.  It  is  too  much 
bother.  There  are  so  many  other  things  to  do,  and  so 
many  easy  ways  of  shirking  it.  The  cause  of  its  decline 
therefore  is  not  that  the  art  of  letter  writing  is  lost,  but 
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that  the  age  of  letter  writing  is  over — letter  writing,  that 
is  to  say,  as  it  was  known  in  the  more  leisurely  days  of  the 
past,  before  the  reign  of  the  penny  post,  the  picture  post- 
card, and  the  typewriter.  The  day  is  coming,  perhaps, 
when  we  shall  all  be  sending  our  communications  not  by 
means  of  letters,  but  by  phonographic  records.  Then 
the  art  of  letter  writing  will  indeed  be  dead. 

F    A.  Mumbt. 


Some  Account  of  the 
History  of  the 
Reprint  in  England 

By   P.  W.    WHELDON 

It  was  Aldus  Manutius,  the  Venetian,  who,  in  the  early 
days  of  printing,  first  sought  to  popularise  literature  by 
bringing  cheap,  well-printed  books  within  the  reach  of 
the  majority.  He  it  was  who  invented  the  type  known 
as  Italic  ;  and  the  first  book  printed  in  this  type,  then 
called  Aldino,  was  a  Vergil,  sold  at  the  modest  price  of 
two  shillings.  The  condensed  nature  of  italic  made  it  of 
immense  utility  in  those  days  of  cumbrous  type  and 
expensive  paper.  A  copy  of  this  little  Vergil  may  be 
seen  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  many  respects  it  is 
still  a  lesson  to  some  modern  printers  and  publishers  of 
reprints.  The  Anchor  and  Dolphin,  familiar  to  us  on 
the  valuable  '  Aldine  Editions '  of  the  English  poets,  was 
the  mark  Aldus  set  upon  nearly  all  the  works  he  issued 
Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  Etiennes,  the  Elzevirs  and  their 
sons  and  successors  carried  on  the  good  work  ;  and  it  is 
notable  that  most  of  these  early  printers  and  reprinters 
were  editors  of  the  books  they  issued,  as  well  as  publishers 
and  booksellers.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  begin- 
nings of  the  history  of  the  Reprint  practically  coincided 
with  the  invention  of  printing  itself,  for  early  printed 
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books  seldom  contained  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
writer. 

England  was  very  much  behind  the  Continent  in  re- 
printing, and  for  our  purpose  we  may  begin  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Reprint,  as  we  understand  it, 
was  practically  ushered  in  by  the  editions  of  the  English 
poets,  for  which  Johnson  wrote  the  prefaces,  and  the 
well-known  Dodsley  editions  of  old  plays.  About  the 
end  of  this  century  Bell's  '  Poets '  (reissued  in  attractive 
little  shilling  volumes  in  1870)  and  Cooke's  *  English 
Classics '  were  selling  well,  and  won  the  praise  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Coleridge,  and  Hazlitt. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
Sharpe's  '  British  Classics '  and  Walker's.  Sharpe  fol- 
lowed his  c  Classics '  by  '  Select  Editions  of  British  Prose 
Writers ',  in  which  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Sterne 
and  Walpole  were  included.  The  writer  possesses  a  tiny 
volume  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  Letters,  published  by  Sharpe 
in  1820,  excellently  printed,  leather  bound,  with  a 
charming  vignetted  title-page — altogether  an  admirable 
little  book.  Then  came  the  day  of  abridgements,  which 
have  been  more  or  less  successfully  revived  at  various 
times  ever  since.  The  publisher  of  Hone's  Table  Book 
and  Everyday  Book  perpetrated  these  abridgements,  and 
by  their  publication,  and  the  issue  of  cheap  reprints,  added 
to  his  popularity.  Many  of  the  latter  were  merged  in 
the  well-known  '  Family  Library  '  of  the  house  of  Murray, 
copies  of  whose  grey  or  brown  cloth  bound  volumes 
may  be  found  on  the  second-hand  bookstalls  to-day. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  early  nineteenth  century  reprints 
are  obtainable  thus,  and  many  of  the  volumes  are  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  seeking. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  at  this  date,  and  later,  to 
find  a  whole  library  in  a  single  volume — half  a  dozen 
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poets,  not  mere  '  Beauties  *  or  selections,  but  complete 
works,  with  a  not  inconsiderable  dash  of  prose  to  leaven 
the  lump — most  interesting  and  diverting  volumes  ! 
Early  in  the  thirties  Bentley  began  his  immense  library 
of  '  Standard  Novels ',  with  Henry  Colburn  to  assist  him. 
'  Richard  Bentley,  8,  New  Burlington  St.  (successor  to 
Henry  Colburn)  ',  in  1834  issued  No.  XLI  of  his  Standard 
Novels,  which,  for  a  taste,  contained  Vathek,  The  Castle 
of  Otranto,  and  Monk  Lewis's  translation  :  The  Bravo 
of  Venice.  Cooper,  Godwin  and  the  rest  appeared  in 
this  series,  four  or  five  authors  mixed  in  a  volume.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  a  thin  or  India  paper,  this  kind  of  thing 
went  on  increasing  under  Charles  Knight,  W.  and  R. 
Chambers,  John  Cassell,  and  Nimmo,  not  always  with 
due  regard  to  the  fitness  of  things  or  the  comeliness  of 
the  volumes.  But  the  comely  volume,  well  edited, 
flourished  as  well,  and  the  publications  of  William 
Pickering,  whose  '  Aldine  Editions '  of  the  English  poets 
were  referred  to  above,  are  books — to  use  an  advertise- 
ment phrase — as  neat  and  satisfying  as  any  book-lover 
could  wish.  The  printed  page  of  a  volume  of  Helps' 
Companions  of  my  Solitude,  published  1851  by 
Pickering,  which  I  possess,  is  nothing  less  than  beautiful : 
it  fulfils  all  the  canons  of  good  taste  ;  margins  correct ; 
type  clear  and  excellently  shapen,  without  affectation  of 
any  sort ;  ink  still  black  ;  and  paper  only  now  yellowing 
at  the  edges.  I  know  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  book  so 
completely  satisfactory  as  this  volume  of  Helps' ;  and 
some  day,  instead  of  taking  the  book  from  its  niche  to  be 
viewed  simply  as  an  artistic  treasure,  I  may  be  persuaded, 
betrayed,  beguiled  into  actually  reading  it.  The  page 
is  tempting,  Ruskin  himself  has  extolled  the  writer,  and 
— Companions  of  my  Solitude  ! 

These  were  the  first  days  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  founded 
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by  Charles  Whittingham  in  1810,  and  the  good  work 
done  by  printer  and  publisher  is  universally  admired  and 
sought  after.  Would  that  all  modern  book-work  were  as 
modern  and  unaffected  as  Charles  Whittingham's  and 
William  Pickering's. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Chiswick  Press  here.  The  elder 
Whittingham  was  born  in  1767  near  Coventry,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  of  that  town.  After  serving 
his  term  he  came  to  London,  and  set  up  a  press  in  Fetter 
Lane.  Before  long  he  began  to  issue  illustrated  books 
as  well,  and  in  1803  he  took  a  second  workshop  in  Leather 
Lane.  In  181 1  he  took  his  foreman  into  partnership, 
and  leaving  him  to  manage  the  City  business,  he  himself 
set  up  a  press  at  Chiswick.  The  books  he  issued  are 
chiefly  notable  for  the  woodcuts,  the  printing  of  which 
he  brought  to  a  fine  perfection.  When  he  died  in  1840 
he  left  the  Chiswick  business  to  his  nephew,  Charles 
Whittingham,  who  had  been  a  partner  in  the  business 
between  the  years  1824  and  1828.  Charles  the  younger 
had  been  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  in  1810,  but  in  1828 
he  had  set  up  for  himself  at  Took's  Court,  where  he 
found,  for  near  neighbour,  William  Pickering.  The  two 
were  akin  in  thought  and  idea  regarding  the  subject  of 
the  proper  embellishment  of  a  book,  and  the  result  was 
frequent  and  productive  confabulations.  Every  detail  of 
the  books  these  artistic  spirits  combined  to  issue  was 
discussed  and  decided  upon  before  the  production  of  a 
book  or  series  was  started  ;  every  time  publisher  visited 
printer  something  new  was  toward  in  the  way  of  type, 
title-page  or  ornament.  The  friendship  between  the 
two  only  ceased  with  Pickering's  death  in  1854,  an<^ 
many  of  his  ambitious  projects  were  carried  forward  and 
completed  by  another  member  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
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Henry  Bohn,  whose  vast  '  Standard  Library  ?  and  its 
many  ramifications  contains  much  that,  despite  the 
multiplication  of  reprints  nowadays,  is  not  obtainable 
elsewhere.  These,  with  Professor  Arber's  justly  famous 
scholarly  *  Reprints ',  practically  conclude  this  period,  and 
bring  us  to  the  really  modern  reprints — those  marvellously 
cheap  series  without  which,  to-day,  no  publisher's  list, 
and  it  might  almost  be  said,  no  scholar's  library,  (in 
respect  of  some  of  the  volumes  contained  therein,)  is 
complete. 

Among  the  several  shilling  series  available  not  many 
years  ago,  Routledge's  '  Railway  Library  '  was  the  most 
popular.  It  contained  a  goodly  number  of  reprints, 
though  much  modern  work  was  included  as  well.  Several 
more  expensive  series  started  in  1864,  not  exorbitant  in 
price — indeed,  since  Macmillan's  'Globe  '  and  Routledge's 
'  Standard  '  Libraries  were  of  the  company,  not  in  any- 
wise expensive.  The  text  of  the  Shakespeare  in  the 
'  Globe  Library  '  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  all  students 
hold  Messrs.  Macmillan's  venture  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. The  same  firm's  splendid  '  Golden  Treasury  ' 
series  have  never  ceased  to  keep  a  firm  place  in  the 
affections  of  all  book-lovers.  Warne's  '  Chandos  Classics ', 
the  '  Home  and  Colonial  Library',  Murray's  '  Travellers' 
Library  ',  and  Longman's  '  Travellers'  Library  '  all  con- 
tained work  of  good  quality.  In  1883  the  era  of  the 
really  cheap  reprint  began.  It  has,  at  times,  of  late 
years  been  the  practice  to  scoff  at  the  Professor  Morley 
editions,  but  for  my  part  I  could  never  discover  any 
foundation  for  the  feeling  thus  evinced.  The  fact  is, 
no  doubt,  the  public  has  been  spoiled  in  this  business  of 
reprints,  and  the  superior  and  bookish  young  person,  who 
forms  part  of  this  public,  (making  the  common  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  popular  taste  is  always  the  wrong 
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taste,)  seeks  to  exalt  himself  or  herself  above  the  vulgar 
crowd  by  affecting  to  despise  either  the  editing  or  the 
format,  or  both  together,  of  the  excellent  '  Morley's 
Universal  Library',  and  the  later  and  even  cheaper 
Cassell's  *  National  Library '.  It  is  an  absurd  position, 
for  popularity  alone,  in  this  instance,  makes  continuation 
possible,  and  where  should  we  be,  many  of  us — nay,  most 
of  us  ! — without  our  volumes  of  Temple,  King's  or 
World's  Classics ;  Scott,  National,  or  Universal  Libraries  ? 
Not  a  man  of  us  all  but  has  had  good  reason  to  bless  one 
or  other  of  these  series  at  one  time  or  another. 

1  Morley's  Universal  Library',  which Routledge's  began 
with  Sheridan's  plays  in  a  neat  octavo,  at  the  price  of 
ninepence  net,  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  descrip- 
tion. It  was  followed  by  the  same  firm's  '  Pocket 
Library '  and  Scott's  '  Canterbury  Poets '.  Messrs. 
Cassell's  '  National  Library ',  at  threepence  net  in  paper, 
sixpence  in  cloth  covers,  included  a  Shakespeare,  each 
play  in  a  separate  volume,  with  introductions  and  ex- 
tremely valuable  appendices  of  illustrative  matter.  The 
'  National  Library  '  was  reissued  quite  lately  with  new 
introductions  and  the  addition  of  frontispieces,  and  is 
enjoying  fresh  favour ;  while  '  Morley's  Universal 
Library  '  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  present  admir- 
able '  New  Universal  Library ',  upon  which  Messrs. 
Routledge  have  spent  so  much  careful  thought,  and  in 
which  they  have  shown  a  spirit  as  bold  and  venturesome 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  proved  successful. 

Space  must  be  found  to  mention  Messrs.  Dent's 
wonderful  'Temple  edition 'of  Shakespeare  ;  and  Professor 
Gollancz's  considerable  part  in  this  venture  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  also  his  long  and  able  editorship  of  the 
same  firm's  '  Temple  Classics '.  As  an  artistic,  handy  and 
scholarly  Shakespeare  the  '  Temple '  edition,  embodying, 
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as  it  does,  the  Cambridge  text,  will  not  easily  give  place 
to  any  of  the  newer  editions.  '  The  Temple  Classics ' 
have  not  outlived  their  welcome,  but  I  cannot  think  it 
was  a  happy  augury  for  its  future  when  Professor  Gollancz 
relinquished  his  post  as  general  editor. 

The  '  World's  Classics '  was  another  notable  venture 
by  a  young  publisher  of  indubitable  taste,  discernment, 
and  enterprise.  As  coming  in  between  and  among  these, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  '  Mermaid  Series  of  Old 
Dramatists',  the  '  Camelot  Classics',  the  '  Muses  Library ', 
the  '  York  Library  ',  the  '  King's  Classics ',  '  Red  Letter 
Library ',  '  Library  of  Standard  Biographies ',  Lane's 
'  Pocket  Library ',  the  '  Favourite  Classics ',  and  the 
'  Carlton  House  Classics ' — a  fairly  long,  but  by  no  means 
exhaustive  list.  Most  of  the  above  are  in  the  nature  of 
pocket  editions,  but  it  would  seem  that  part  of  this  vast 
reprint-buying  public,  if  not  tiring  of  the  miniature, 
pocket,  waistcoat  pocket,  India  paper,  and  other  editions, 
has  an  eye  discriminately  turned  towards  a  real  Library 
edition.  Certainly  they  have  welcomed  the  laudable 
attempts  of  some  publishers  to  provide,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  dignified  and  well-edited  scholars'  editions. 

The  *  Standard  Library  '  of  Messrs.  Methuen,  which 
began  in  1905,  promised  great  things.  How  far  it  fell 
short  of  that  promise  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  certainly 
its  list  of  authors  was  not  entirely  to  blame,  nor  yet  the 
price.  Perhaps  the  paper-backed  volumes  had  something 
to  do  with  it — the  English  public,  unlike  the  French  and 
German,  concludes  a  book  is  ephemeral  or  worthless  com- 
ing to  it  unbound.  Possibly  it  was  the  rigid  austerity  of  the 
printed  page;  such  things  count  where  a  popular  public  is 
concerned.  Possibly,  too,  '  Everyman's  Library ',  with  its 
superficial  glitter  of  gold  and  coloured  raiment,  hiding 
real  worth  within,  came  too  quickly  upon  its  heels. 
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For  Messrs.  Dent's  '  Everyman's  Library  ',  which  began 
early  in  1906,  was  a  distinct  advance.  It  is  almost  a 
Library  edition,  but  a  concession  is  made  to  the  pocket- 
book  loving  public  in  the  round  corners  of  the  leather 
volumes  ;  and  another  concession  in  the  ornate  title-pages 
with  their  mottoes. 

And  now,  latest  born  of  all,  we  have  Messrs.  Routledge's 
*  London  Library '.  At  a  reasonable  price  we  have  im- 
peccable editing,  a  dignified  exterior,  and  a  satisfactory 
page.  The  qualities  that  in  various  ways  distinguish  the 
more  expensive  '  Globe  '  and  '  Eversley '  editions  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  and  the  '  Silver  Library  '  of  Messrs. 
Longman,  are  certainly  here. 

'  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.' 

At  half  a  crown  it  is  not  far  from  his  home.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  see  anything  better  than  the  '  London 
Library  '  at  double  the  price.  But  doubtless  the  reader 
and  book-buyer  has  heard  that  before. 

F.  W.  Wheldon. 


Here  and  There  among 
Books  and  Authors 

'  What  a  sense  of  security  in  an  old  book  which  time  has 
criticized  for  us  ',  wrote  James  Russell  Lowell.  The 
Book  Fair,  while  not  taking  upon  itself  Time's  office  in 
this  respect,  will  be  devoted  to  the  praise  and  study  of 
books,  reprints  '  both  of  the  Newe  and  Olde  ' ;  we  shall 
seek  to  help  the  bookman  in  his  choice  of  books,  remind 
him  of  those  old  and  half-forgotten  treasures  which  from 
one  cause  or  another  have  been  unduly  neglected,  and  by 
appreciative  and  descriptive  criticism  help  to  open  up 
new  fields  and  pastures  for  his  delectation  and  profit. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  Time  having  criticized  the  books 
for  us,  it  will  be  our  pleasurable  task  to  talk,  as  one 
bookman  with  another,  of  our  special  friends  in  the  wide 
and  catholic  world  of  literature.  '  Seneca  cannot  be  too 
heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.'  With  Elia,  we  have  no 
repugnances.  '  Shaftesbury  is  not  too  genteel  for  me, 
nor  Jonathan  Wild  too  low.  I  can  read  anything  which 
I  call  a  book.''     Thus,  with  as  little  prelude  as  may  be,  our 

Book  Fair  is  declared  open. 

#  #  # 

The  true  Ruskinian  will  probably  look  with  distrust 
upon  the  many  cheap  editions  of  the  master's  works 
which  the  lapsing  of  copyright  will  make  inevitable  this 
year.  He  has  certainly  looked  with  displeasure  upon 
some  that  have  appeared  already,  and  doubtless  called  to 
mind  the  famous  passage  in  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
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* .  .  .  Valuable  books  should,  in  a  civilized  country,  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  one,  printed  in  excellent  form, 
for  a  just  price  ;  but  not  in  any  vile,  vulgar,  or,  by  reason 
of  smallness  of  type,  physically  injurious  form,  at  a  vile 
price,'  etc. ;  and  further,  Ruskin's  expressed  desire  for 
books  prepared  '  in  the  most  perfect  way  possible  ;  their 
text  printed  all  on  leaves  of  equal  size,  broad  of  margin, 
and  divided  into  pleasant  volumes,  light  in  the  hand, 
beautiful,  and  strong,  and  thorough  as  examples  of 
binders'  work.' 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  consider  how  far  Ruskin's 

own  books  fulfilled  this  dictum,  for  it  is  a  curious  and 

interesting  fact  that  few  Ruskin  worshippers  are  genuine 

bibliophiles,  and  it  is  a  strange  comment  on  much  of  what 

Ruskin  wrote  concerning  the  care  of  books  that  in  his  own 

library  were  to  be  found  books,  valuable  and  rare,  with 

the  covers  ripped  off,  frontispieces  and  other  illustrations 

torn  out,  and  many  signs  of  barbarous  treatment  that 

would  promote  cold  shudders  down  the  back  of  the 

genuine  bibliophile  aforesaid. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Routledge  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
first  volumes  of  their  Ruskin  in  the  New  Universal 
Library  in  all  respects  as  satisfactory  as  the  price  asked 
for  them  permits.  We  have  been  taught  to  expect  the 
best  for  a  shilling,  and  if  we  choose  any  but  the  best 
edition  at  the  price  we  certainly  do  so  with  our  eyes  open. 
The  Universal  Edition  of  Ruskin  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  ordinary  volumes  of  the  series,  and  has  a  new  design 
on  the  back  of  the  cover  which  is  both  dignified  and  charm- 
ing. All  the  illustrations  of  the  original  editions  are 
included,  both  plain  and  coloured,  and  a  special  feature 
is  the  removal  of  illustrations  from  the  text  (where  they 
are  always  a  nuisance  and  often  enough  ugly),  and  their 
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transference  to  clearly  numbered  plates,  the  reference 
in  the  text  being  altered  accordingly.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  with  the  reproduction  of  the  drawings,  which 
are  printed  in  a  sepia  tint,  and  that  absolute  necessity,  a 
reliable  index,  has  been  compiled  for  each  volume.  The 
following  are  ready  :  Modern  Painters,  5  vols.,  315 
illustrations ;  Stones  of  Venice,  3  vols.,  173  illustrations ; 
Seven  Lamps,  14.  plates  ;  Elements  of  Drawing,  48 
illustrations ;  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting, 
23  illustrations  ;  Two  Paths,  2  plates ;  Unto  this  Last  ; 
The  Political  Economy  of  Art,  which  was  later  en- 
titled '  A  Joy  for  Ever  ' ;  and  a  reprint  of  the  1862  octavo 

volume  of  Selections. 

#  #  # 

Other  new  volumes  in  the  New  Universal  Library 
are  Macaulay's  History  of  England  in  5  volumes, 
edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson,  with  an  introduction  and 
new  notes.  This  is  another  step  towards  the  complete 
works  of  Macaulay,  which  it  is  intended  to  include  in  the 
series ;  the  other  volumes  published  up  to  the  present 
being  the  Essays  (Literary,  Historical,  and  Constitu- 
tional) in  three  volumes,  and  the  popular  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Two  other  volumes  in  the  department 
of  history  are  Sir  William  Smith's  Smaller  History  of 
Rome,  and  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  for  which  we 
fancy  there  will  be  a  large  welcome.  Longfellow's  trans- 
lation of  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  is  probably  the 
most  poetical  of  all  the  many  translations ;  it  is  divided 
into  the  usual  three  volumes,  viz.  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and 
Paradiso,  which,  like  all  other  volumes  in  the  series 
forming  part  of  a  complete  work,  may  be  obtained 
separately.  Lord  Derby's  translation  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  and  a  translation  of  Lucretius'  On  the  Nature  of 
Things,  by  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  complete  the  list  of  volumes 
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of  translations  being  added  to  the  library.  Works  not 
elsewhere  obtainable  in  so  inexpensive  a  form  are  Wilson's 
Noctes  Ambrosian^  and  J.  Hain  Friswell's  The  Gentle 
Life.  Anne  Manning's  Household  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Selden's  Table  Talk,  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps' 
Companions  of  my  Solitude,  and  Friends  in  Council 
(one  volume  each)  are  ready — the  Ruskinian  will  remember 
the  praise  of  Helps  to  be  found  all  up  and  down  Ruskin's 
works.  The  two  volumes  are  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Helps.  Hazlitt's  curious  and  somewhat  pitiful  confes- 
sion, Liber  Amoris,  is  to  be  included  also. 

#  *  # 

In  the  Muses'  Library  we  are  to  have  Beddoes,  edited 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  Colles ;  Campion,  edited  by  Mr.  Percival 
Vivian  ;  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Poems,  complete,  with  some 
hitherto  unprinted  work  ;  and  Suckling,  edited  by  Mr. 
A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  In  the  same  series  we  have 
already  had  Keats,  with  a  lengthy  study  of  the  poet  by 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges  ;  Herrick,  with  an  essay  by  Mr. 
Swinburne ;  Crashaw  and  Vaughan,  introduced  by 
Canon  Beeching  ;  and  Donne,  by  Professor  Saintsbury. 
Such  names  of  editors  are  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
worth  of  the  library.  The  volumes  in  this  series  are 
is.  net  in  cloth,  is.  6d.  net,  in  leather,  2s.  net,  lambskin, 

the  same  as  the  New  Universal  Library. 

*  *  * 

We  note,  by  the  way,  that  Oxford  has  extended  a 
ready  and  discriminating  welcome  to  Messrs.  Routlcdge's 
one-volume  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  condensed  and 
edited  by  J.  M.  Mitchell  and  M.  O.  B.  Caspari.  5*.  net). 
The  Oxford  Magazine  remarks  in  a  recent  issue  that  '  both 
the  publishers  and  the  editors  are  to  be  warmly  congratu- 
lated on  this  edition  of  Grote.  Full  and  concise  notes 
and  appendices   inform  the  student  where  Grote  is  at 
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variance  with  the  results  of  modern  research.    The  book 

is  remarkably  cheap,  and  should  be  remarkably  useful  \ 

We  cannot  add  anything  to  this  just  praise. 
*  #  # 

An  important  and  fascinating  new  book  may  worthily 
find  mention  in  The  Book  Fair,  for  though  it  is  hardly 
a  reprint  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  yet  much  of  its 
subject  matter,  though  entirely  new  so  far  as  the  bookman 
is  concerned,  is  as  old  as  the  folklore  of  any  nation.  Te 
Tohunga  is  the  title,  and  the  work  comprises  the  ancient 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  Maoris,  orally  collected,  by 
Mr.  W.  Dittmer,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  seven 
years'  sojourn  in  New  Zealand,  where  he  has  shared  the 
life  of  the  Maoris,  and  has  thus  enjoyed  the  opportunity, 
unique  for  a  European,  of  studying  their  religion,  man- 
ners, customs,  modes  of  life,  and  costume.  The  illus- 
trations are  a  feature  of  the  work,  being  by  Mr.  Dittmer 
himself  ;  and  they  reflect,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
the   weird   and   powerful  imagination   displayed  in  its 

objects  of  worship  by  this  fine  aboriginal  race. 

#  #  # 

A  new  translation  of  the  famous  epic  Beowulf,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Huyshe,  the  learned  trans- 
lator of  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  which  has 
recently  been  added  to  The  New  Universal  Library, 
is  to  be  included  in  The  London  Library  next  month. 
In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  literary,  philological, 
and  archaeological  notes  on  the  text,  the  book  will  in- 
clude a  series  of  illustrations  derived  from  ancient 
monuments,  MSS.,  and  works  of  art.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  series,  the  volume  will  be  published  at  2s.  6d.  net. 


"  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  reading  we 
have  come  across  of 
late." — AlhencBum. 


"  A  museum  of  the 
best  letter- writers." 
— Times. 


"  It  wa9 
assuredly  a 
gcod  idea 
to  bring  to- 
gether so 
representa- 
tive a  col- 
lection. .  . 
Extremely 
entertain- 
in  g,  Mr. 
Mumby  has 
executed 
his  task  so 
well,"  etc. 
—  Morning 
Post. 


Letters  of    . 
Literary  Men 

I.     Sir  Thomas  More  to 

Burns. 
II.     Nineteenth  CenUiry. 

Edited  by  F.  A.  MUMBY. 
Each  2/6  net. 


"Some  of  the  let- 
ters give  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  men  and 
women  themselves 
than  any  biographor 
could." — Sunday  Sun. 


"  Our  literary  pal- 
ate has  been  tickled 
with  a  thousand 
various  and  delight- 
ful flavours." — Glas- 
gow Herald. 


"  Mr.  Mumby's  scheme  has  been  most  thoroughly 
carried  out,  for  these  letters  do  indeed  bring  the 
reader  into  personal  touch  with  the  great  authors  of 
the  last  four  hundred  years,  and  illustrate  the  history 
of  English  literature.  From  neglected  books  Mr. 
Mumby  has  unearthed  some  most  interesting  letters, 
yet  his  investigations  have  not  led  him  into  dullness, 
and  his  notes  are  worth  reading  on  their  own  ac- 
count."— Evening  Standard. 


An  Exceedingly  Important  NeW  Series 

The  London  Library 

Large  Crown. 8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
A    new  series  of  Definitive  Library  editions  of  standard 
works    of    Biography,    History,    Philosophy,    and    Letters, 
edited  by  eminent  authorities,  printed  in  bold  type  on  a 
superfine  ivory-finish  paper  and  tastefully  bound  in  dark- 
red  buckram,   gilt   tops,    with   headbands.     Each   with   an 
Etched  or  Photogravure  Portrait. 
This  series  provides,  at  2s.  Qd.  net,  worthy  editions  for 
the  expert  book-lover  and  amateur  in  the  sense  in  which 
Routledge's    New    Universal    Library    provides    Is.    net 
editions  of  books  suitable  for  working  purposes. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  HUTCHINSON. 
By   his   Widow,    Lucy.     Edited   by   C.    II.    Firth, 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF    LORD    HERBERT    OF    CHER- 
BURY.     Edited,  with  Appendices  and  a  Continua- 
tion of  the  Life,  by  Sidney  Lee. 
LIFE  OF  SHELLEY.     By  T.  J.  Hogg.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Professor  Edward  Dowden. 
LIFE  OF  GOETHE.     By  G.  H.  Lewes. 
MEMOIRS  OF  WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  DUKE  OF  NEW- 
CASTLE,    and     Margaret,     his     Wife.     Edited     by 
Professor  C.  H.  Firth. 
THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE,    and    other 
Essays.     By  Benjamin  Jowett.     With  an  Essay  on 
Jowett  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
LETTERS  OF  LITERARY  MEN  :    FROM  SIR  THOMAS 
MORE  TO  SHERIDAN.     With  a  Running  Commen- 
tary.    Edited  by  F.  A.  Mumby. 
LETTERS  OF  LITERARY  MEN  :    NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.    With  a  Running  Commentary.     Edited  by 
F.  A.  Mumby. 
BEOWULF.     Translated    and    Edited,    with    Notes,    by 
Wentworth  Huyshe.     With  many  Illustrations  in 
the  text,  and  therefore  printed  throughout  on  Art 
Paper.  [In  April. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  Ltd.  :  London. 


Routtedge'sNeto  Universal  Library 
Is.  net. 

Pott  8vo,   olive-green  cloth  extra,   full  gilt  back,  Is.   net ; 
royal-blue    leather,    gilt    tops,  silk    register,    Is.    Qd.    net ; 
olive-green   lambskin,   gilt,  gilt  .tops,  silk  register,    2s.    net. 
Printed  from  accurate  texts,  entirely  unabridged,  and  where 
necessary  annotated  and  indexed,  and  occasionally 
illustrated. 
This   Series   now   numbers   about    140   VOLUMES,   of 
which  a  complete  List  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 
Amongst  the  latest  additions  are  : — 


BORROW  :  Works,  Vol. 
V  :  Wild  Wales. 

BROWNE  :  Religio  Medici, 
etc. 

BULFINCH  :   Age  of  Fable. 

Age  of  Chivalry. 

GREY  (Sir  G.)  :  Polynesian 
Mythology. 

KIRCHHOFF:  Man  and 
Earth. 

MACAULAY  :  Constitu- 
tional and  other  Essays 

The  following  will  be  published  shortly 


MANNING  :    Household  of 

Sir  T.  More. 
PAULI  :     Pictures    of    Old 

England. 
PEACOCK  (T.  L.)  :  Poems. 
SMITH   (Sir  W.)  :    Smaller 

History  of  Rome. 
Smaller     History     of 

Greece. 
SYMONDS   (J.   A.):     Walt 

Whitman. 


ARNOLD  :  Essays  in  Criti- 
cism. 

BERKELEY:  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge. 

BRONTE  :  Jane  Eyre. 

CARLYLE  :  Past  and 
Present. 

CAVENDISH  :  Life  of 
Wolsey. 

DANTE  :  Translated  by 
Longfellow.     3  vols. 

FRISWELL:  The  Gentle 
Life. 

HAZLITT  :    Liber  Amoris. 

HELPS  (Sir  A.)  :  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude. 

Friends  in  Council. 

HOBBES  :  Leviathan. 


HOMER  :    Iliad,  translated 

by  Lord  Derby. 
HUGO  :     Last    Days  of    a 

Condemned. 
LUCRETIUS  :     Translated 

by  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 
MACAULAY:     History    of 

England,  5  vols. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

MARTINEAU  :  Endeavours 

after  the  Christian  Life. 
NEWMAN  :  Apologia. 
SELDEN  :  Table  Talk. 
SMITH  (Capt.  John)  :  True 

Travels. 
TAYLOR   (Tom)  :     Ballads 

and  Lays  of  Brittany. 
WILSON  :      Noctes    Am- 

brosianae. 


Wayfaring  'Books 

A  new  series  of  Open-Air  Books,  adapted  for  the  use  of 
the  Traveller. 

Fcap.  Svo,  limp  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  coloured  picture  end- 
papers, 2s.  Qd.  net. 

THE  WAYFARER.     By  Claude  E.  Benson. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.     By  E.  A.  Baker, 

M.A.,  and  F.  E.  Ross. 
PRAYERS   FROM   THE   POETS.     By   Cecil   Headlam, 

M.A.,  and  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A. 
THE  GARDEN  ANTHOLOGY.     By  Rose  Gardner. 

Three  new  Volumes  will  be  issued  in  April  : — 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SEA.     By  Ingram  Swale. 

THE  POCKET  RUSKIN.     By  Rose  Gardner. 

THE     POCKET     PLATO.     Jowett's     Translations     (by 

arrangement  with  Balliol  College,  Oxford),  selected 

by  S.  C.  Woodhouse,  M.A.  (Oxon). 

Golden  Anthologies 

Edited  by  G.   K.   A.   Bell,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxford. 

A  new  series  of  Verse  Anthologies,  grouped  according  to 

subjects. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  net  ;  Lambskin,  2s.  net. 


POEMS  OF  LOVE. 
POEMS  OF  NATURE. 
POEMS     OF     LIFE     AND 
DEATH. 


POEMS  OF  MARRIAGE. 
Edited  by  Percival 
Vivian. 


The  New  Volumes  at  press  are  :— 
POEMS  OF  PATRIOTISM. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  BALLADS. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS.  Ltd.  :  London. 


Library   of  Historical   and 
Standard   Literature. 

Large  8vo,  dark-green  buckram,  gilt,  red  morocco  labels,  each 

5s.  net.     Each  with  a  Copious  Index. 

The  latest  edition  to  this  important  Series  is 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

Condensed  and  Edited  by  J.  M.  Mitchell,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 

and  Professor  Caspart,  of  the  Birmingham  University. 

77  consists  of  850  large  8vo  pages,  closely  packed  in  a  legible 

type,  and  forms  probably  the  cheapest  serious  book  which 

has  ever  issued  from  the  press.     The  previous  volumes  of 

this  series  are  : 

DACON'S    Philosophical    Works.     Reprinted     from     the 

Texts   and    Translations,    with    the   Notes   and    the 

Prefaces,  of  Spedding  and  Ellis,  and  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P. 

944  PP- 
BUCKLE'S  History  of  Civilization.     Edited,  with  all  the 

Author's  Notes,   by  J.  M.   Robertson,  M.P.,  with 

Additional  Notes  and  Introduction.     964  pp. 
CARLYLE'S  History  of  the  French  Revolution.     808  pp., 

with  32  fine  Portraits  and  Plates. 
EVELYN'S  Diary.     With  Notes  by  W.  Bray.     984  pp. 
GRAMONT'S  Memoirs.     Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
JOSEPHUS'  Works.     Translated  by  Wm.  Whiston,  and 

Edited,    with    Introduction    and    Notes,    by    D.    S. 

Margoliouth,  Litt.D.     1,018  pp. 
PEPYS'S  Diary.  With  the  Notes  by  Lord  Braybrooke  ; 

a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1848-9,  with  a 

copious  Index.     848  pp. 
RANKE'S  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  Notes,  by  Sarah  Austin  ; 

Edited,  with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Introduction, 

by  R.  A.  Johnson,  M.A.     816  pp. 
SISMONDI'S  Italian  Republics.     Edited  from  the  14-vol. 

Italian    work    (hitherto    untranslated)    by    Dr.    W. 

Boulting.     848  pp. 

The  next   Volume  to  appear  is — 
MACAULAY'S  History  of  England.     In    1   vol.     Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  T.  F.  Henderson,  M.A. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  Ltd.  :  London. 
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TheVhotograVure  and 
Colour  Series 

Printed  throughout  on  the  finest  Japon  Paper,  each  with 
a  magnificent  series  of  photogravures  or  coloured  plates 
by  eminent  artists  {named  in  brackets  below).     Square  8vo. 

Decorated  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  3s.  6c?.  net. 
THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.     Translated  by 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  with -a  Life  of* the  Poet  (Gil 

bert  James). 
AUCASSIN   AND    NICOLETE.     Translated    by   Andrew 

Lang  (Gilbert  James). 
THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     By  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Translated  by  Rev.  William  Benham,  D.D.,  Canon 

of  Canterbury  (Old  Masters). 
THE  GRAVE.     By  W.  Blair  (William  Blake). 
THE  BOOKS  OF  RUTH  AND  ESTHER  (Gilbert  James). 
CUPID    AND    PSYCHE.     From    the    "Golden    Ass"    of 

Apuleius.     Translated  by  W.  Adlington  (Gilbert 

James). 
PARADISE      LOST.        By      John      Milton      (William 

Strang). 
COMUS.     By  John  Milton  (Jessie  King). 
POEMS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  (Gilbert  James). 
FAUST.     By  Goethe  ;    translated  by  Anna  Swanwick 

(Gilbert  James). 
THE  COURT  OF  FAERY  (NYMPHIDIA).     By  Michael 

Drayton  (Thomas  Maybank). 
THE  STORY  OF  PATIENT  GRISELDA.     By  Chaucer; 

text  modernized  by  Prof.  Skeat  (Gilbert  James). 
VITA    NUOVA,    OF    DANTE.     Translated    by    D.    G. 

Rossetti  (D.  G.  Rossetti). 
ROSALYNDE.     By  Thomas  Lodge  (T.  Maybank). 

Coloured  Volumes 
SOLOMON'S  SONG  OF  SONGS  (Gilbert  James). 
CHRISTMAS    BOOK   OF    CAROLS   AND    SONGS    (Alan 

Wright  and  Vernon  Stokes). 
HERRICK'S  FLOWER  POEMS  (Florence  Castle). 
RURAL     ENGLAND.      From      Washington      Irving's 

"  Sketch     Book "     (Alan     Wright     and     Vernon 

Stokes). 
LOHENGRIN.     After  Richard  Wagner  (F.  C.  Tilney). 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  Ltd.  :  London. 


